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PREFACE 


This short course of Lectures which are printed as 
they were delivered attempts to state the central 
principles ol the Hindu view*"of life. I arn" aware 
that some things which ought to be said and without 
which any statement of the Hindu view is inconiplete 
are omitted, while, on the other hand, opinions are 
expressed which call for evidence or argument 
which are notjicre supplied. I have dealt with the 
whole subject of the Hindu philosophy of religion 
more fully in the Haskell Lectures which I had the 
honour to deliver in the University of Chicago this 
August, and when they are published, I hope that 
some serious gaps in the present work will be filled. 
In the meantime I shall be satisfied if this brief 
exposition conveys to the general reader some idea 
of l^ie spirit of Hinduism. 

I am greatly indebted to my friend Professor 
J. S. Mackenzie for his kindness in reading the 
manuscript. 

S.R. 

New York: City, 

September 9, 1926, 
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RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE : ITS NATURE^ 
AND CONTENT 

My first wore? this evening is efne of gratitudt? to 
the authorities of the Manchester College, Oxford, 
especially Principal Jacks, for thoir great kindii«sss 
in asking me to speak on the fundamental principles 
of Hinduism. Principal Jackses cordial references 
to my work ii^icate more the generosity of his 
heart than any claims which my work has in itself. 
It is not possible in a course of four lectures to 
describe the genesis and growth of Hinduism or its 
philosophical implications. My endeavour is to 
indicate the central motives of the Hindu faith and 
show its w.iy of approach to some of the pressing 
problems of the day, and even this can only be 
dons m a i-ery summary way. 

At the outset, one Is confronted by the difScuit3^ 
of defining what Hinduism is. To many it seems to 
be a name without any content. Is it a museum 
of beliefs, a medley of rites, or a mere map, a geo- 
graphical expression ? Its content, if it has any, has 
altered from age to age, from community to conv 
munity. It meant one thing in the Vedia. period], 
another in the Brahmanical, and a third in the 
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THE HINDU VIEW OF LIFE ^ 

Buddhist. It means one thing to the Saivite, 
another to the Vaisnavite, a third to the Sakta. 
The ease with which Hinduism has steadily absorbed 
the customs and ideas of peoples with whom it has 
come into contact is as great as the difficulty we 
feel in finding a common feature binding together 
its different forms. But, if there is not a pnity of 
spirit binding its different expressions and linking 
up the dif^ent periods of its history into one organic 
whole, it will not ‘'be possible to account for the 
achievements of Hinduism. The dictum that, if 
leave aside the blind forces of nature, nothing 
moves in this world which is not Greek in its origin, 
has become a commonplace with us. But it is not 
altogether true. Half the world moves on inde- 
pendent foundations which Hinduism supplied. 
China and Japan, Tibet and Siam, Burma and 
Ceylon look to India as their spiritual home. The 
civilisation itself has not been a short-lived one. 
Its historic records date back for over four thousand 
years, and even then it had reached a stage of civili- 
sation which has continued its unbroken, though 
at times slow and almost static courser until the 
present day. It has stood the stress and strain of 
more than four or five millenniums of spiritual 
thought and experience. Though peoples of differ- 
ent races and cultures have been pouring into India 
from the dawn of history, Hinduism has been able 
to maintain its supremacy, and even the proselytis- 
/mg creeds backed by political power have not been 
able to coerce the large majority of Indians to their 
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views. The Hindu culture possesses some vitality 
which seems to be denied to some other more forceful 
currents. It is no more necessary to dissect. Hindu- 
ism than to open a tree to see whether the sap 
still funs. 

The Hindu civilisation is so called, since its 
original founders or earliest followers occupied ^the 
territory drained by the Sindhu (the Indus) riv* 
system corresponding to the North-West Frontier 
province and, the Punjab.' The people on. the 
Indian side of the Sindhu were called Hindu by 
the Persian and the later western invaders. Fr^m 
the Punjab, the civilisation flowed over into the 
Gangetic valley where it met with numerous cults 
jpf primitive tribes. In its onward march through 
the Deccan, the Aryan culture got into touch with 
the Dravidian and ultimately dominated it, though 
undergoing some modification from its influence. 
As" the civilisation extended over the wiiole of 
India, it suffered many changes, but it kept up its 
continuity with the old Vedic type developed on 
the banks of the Sindhu, The term “Hindu” had 
originally a territorial and not a credal significance. 
It imi51ie<r residence in a well-defined geographical 
area. ■ Aboriginal tribes, savage and half-civilised 
people, the cultured Dravidians and the Vedic 
Aryans were all Hindus as they were the sons of 
the same mother.* The Hindu thinkers reckoned 
with the striking fact that the men and women 

t 

^ Ifg I'Vf/fi, viii. ^4. j:7, • 

ij). lam var^ain biiaratani njinia lflillntt1*yaira.samtatih} 
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dwelling in India belonged to different conamunitie's, 
worshipped different gods, and practised different 
rites. I , 

As if this were not enough, outsiders have been 
pouring into the country from the beginning of its 
history, and some have made for themselves a home 
in India and thus increased the difficulty pf the 
problem. How was Hindu society built up out of 
material so diverse, so little susceptible in many 
cases to assimilation, and scattered; across a huge 
continent measuring nearly two thousand miles 
frf>m north to south and eighteen hundred miles 
from west to east ? It cannot be denied that in 
a few centuries the spirit of cultural unity spread 
through a large part of the land, and racial stocks 
of varying levels of culture became steeped in a 
common atmosphere. The differences among the 
sects of the Hindus are more or less on the surface, 
and the Hindus as such remain a distinct cultural 
unit, with a common history, a common literature 
and a common civilisation. Mr. Vincent Smith 
observes, “ India beyond all doubt possesses a deep 
underlying fundamental unity, far more profound 
than that produced either by geographical isolation 
or by political superiority. That unity transcends the 
iimumerable diversities of blood, colour, language, 
dress, manners, and sect.” * In this task of welding 

' bliaratesu striyah puihso nanavarnah praklrtitah 
r nanadev5rcane yukta nSnakarmani kurvate. 

, Kuf>f%a Purana. 

® Oxford History of India (ipiy), p. x. 
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togellier liC^terogoneoiis elements and encbling Kcni. 
to live in peace and order, Hinduism jins dad to 
adopt her cmi measures mith litrie or no rdmoric 
wisdom ti-. guide and supper: her. Tn- world is 

now lull ci -aciOi, cunurai am rcrigOfiis rui ^ ^ ^ 1 i *4-1- ^ 4. 

standings. We are groping in a timid and tenta- 
tive w^yc'^ same dLuim wlddi would save us from 
our suicidal confiivcts, Perliap.s the rlindu vrav’ ol 
approach to the problem of religious collects may 
not be wiihoul^its lessons for usd 
The Hindu aitiuide to ndigion is interesting. 
While fixed infeliectual beliefs marh of: one rel:g:(5ii 
from anotiier, Hinduism sets itself no i«;uch limits. 
Intellect is suborriinated to intuition, dogma to 
experience, outer expressirm to iir.eard realisation. 
Religion is not tht acceptance of acadendc abstrac- 
tions or the celebration vi reremonies, !>iit a kind 
of life or experience, h is insigiu into uiq nature of 
reality {darsana) , ot experioncoof realit}' { : i n lil > 3 i a \’a) . 
This experience is not, an cmoliontii Ihrili, or :i s^.ib- 
jective fancy, but is the response of the whole ]>er- 
sonality, t,h.c iritegrated sd£ to the central reality. 
Religion i.s»a sp'ociilc altitude of the scaf, itself and 
no other, ihcugii it is raixed up generally with 
intellectuai \^iew,s, icsuietic forms, and inorai valua- 
tioiis. 

Religious experience is oi a self-certifying 
character. It l>. sralas.siddha. It its own 

credentials, ihil the religious se^r is compelled to. 
Justify Ms inmost convictions in a way tluit ;<itisncs 
the thought of the age. If there is not this inteh 
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lectual confirmation, the seer’s attitude is one of 
trust. , Religion rests on faith in this sense of the 
term. The mechanical faith which depends on 
authority and wishes to enjoy the consolations of 
religion without the labour of being religious is 
quite difierent from the religious faith which has 
its .roots in experience. Wesley asks, “JiVhat is 
faith ? ” and answers, " Not an opinion nor any 
number of. opinions put together, be they ever so 
true. It is the vision of the soul, -that power by 
which spiritual things are apprehended, just as 
nmterial things nre apprehended by the physical 
senses.” Blind belief in dogma is not the faith 
which saves. It is an unfortunate legacy of the 
course which Christian theology has followed in 
Europe that faith has come to connote a mechanical 
adherence to authority. If we take faith in the 
proper sense of trust or spiritual conviction, religion 
is faith or intuition. We call it faith simply because 
spiritual perception, like other kinds of perception, 
is liable to error and requires the testing processes 
of logical thought. But, like all perception, religious 
intuition is that which thought has to ^tart from 
and to which it has to return. In order^ to be 
able to say that religious experience reveals 
reality, in order to be able to transform re- 
ligious certitude into logical certainty, we are 
obliged to give an intellectual account of the 
experience. Hindu thought has no mistrust of 
reason.^ There can be no final breach between 
the two powers of the human mind, reason and 
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intpition. Beliefs that foster and promote the 
spiritual life of the soul must be in accordance with 
the nature and the laws of the world reality 
with which it is their aim to bring us into harmony. 
The*chief sacred scriptures of the Hindus, the Vedas, 
register the intuitions of the perfected souls. ^ They 
are Mt^so much dogmatic dicta as transcripts from 
life. They record the spiritual experiences of souls 
strongly endowed with the sense for re||jty. They 
are held to be authoritative On the ground’' that 
they express the experiences of the experts In the 
field of religion. If the utterances of the Vedas 
w^ere iiiiinfoniied by spiritual insight, they would 
have no claim to our belief. The truths revealed in 
»the Vedas are capable of being re-experienced on 
compliance with ascertained conditions. We can 
discriminate between the genuine and the spurious 
in religious experience, not only by means of logic 
but also through life. By experimenting with 
different religious conceptions and relating them 
with the rest of our life, we can know the sound 
from the unsound. 

The VgeiaS' bring together the different ways in 
which the religious-minded of that age experienced 
reality and describe the general principles of religious 
knowledge and growth. As the experiences them- 
selves are of a varied character, so their records are 
many-sided (vi^vatomukham) which Jayatirtha in 
his Nydyamdhd interprets as '' suggestive of mai\y 
interpretations '' (anekarthatam). * 

s TaiUifiya Ata^yaka, i. 2, 
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It is essential to every religion that its heritage' 
should be treated as sacred. A society which puts 
a halo cf sanctity round its tradition gains an 
inestimable advantage of power and permanence. 
The Vedic tradition became surrounded with sanc- 
^^d so helped to transmit culture and ensure 
'the continuity of civilisation. The sacred sccijJtures 
make the life of the spirit real even to those who 
are incapable of insight. Men, in the rough and 
tumble of life with their problems anQ perplexities, 
sins and sorrows, have no patience for balanced 
argtiments or sustained meditation, but they want 
some formula or rule of life which they can accept 
as valid. Through it, they are inducted into a new 
way of life. A living tradition influences our inner ' 
faculties, humanises our nature and lifts us to a 
higher level. By means of it, every generation is 
moulded in a particular cast which gives indi- 
viduality and interest to every cultural type. 
Even those who wish to discern the truth for 
themselves require a guide in the early stages. 

The Hindu attitude to the Vedas is one of trust 
tempered by criticism, trust because the beh^s and 
forms which helped our fathers are likely to be of 
use to us also ; criticism because, however valuable 
the testimony of past ages may be, it cannot deprive 
the present age of its right to inquire and sift the 
evidence. Precious as are the echoes of God’s voice 
in the souls of men of long ago, our regard for them 
must be-'tempered by the recognition of the truth 
that God has never finished the revelation of His 

r 
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*wi|dom and love. Besides, our interpretation of 
religious experience must be in conformity with the 
findings of science. As knowledge grows, our 
theoiogj? develops. Only those parts of the tradi- 
tion which are logically coherent are to be accepted 
as superior to the evidence of the senses and not 
the whole tradition.^ 

The llindu philosophy of religion starts from «id 
returns to an experimental basis. On^ this basis 
is as wide as,human nature itself. OtlTer religious 
systems start with this or that particular experi- 
mental datum. Christian theology, for example, 
takes its stand on the immediate certitude of Jesus 
as one whose absolute authority over conscience is 
. self-certifying and whose ability and willingness to 
save the soul if is impossible not to tnist. Christian 
theology becomes relevant only for those who share 
or accept a particular kind of spiritual experience, 
and these are tempted to dismiss other experiences 
as illusory and other scriptures as imperfect. 
Hinduism w-as not betrayed into this situation on 
account of its adherence to fact. The Hindu 
thinker readily admits other points of view than 
his OTO and considers them to be just as worthy 
of attention. If the wLoIe race of man, in every 
land, of every colour, and every stage of culture, is 
the offspring of God, then we must admit that, in 
the vast compass of his providence, all are being 
trained by his wisdom and supported by his love 

* iHtparyawitl Aniti. pratyakH?!d l>a!avitT, mim nniti- 

iiiatraiP. Bhmmil. I,, i. i. 
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to reach within the limits of their powers a know-" 
ledge of the Supreme. When the Hindu found that 
different people aimed at and achieved God-reaUsa- 
tion in different ways, he generously recognised 
them all and justified their place in the course of 
history. He used the distinctive scriptures of the 
'diffefent groups for their uplift since they remain 
th^ source, dmost the only source, for the develop- 
ment of thjr tastes and talents, for the enrichment 
of tteir thought and life, for the appeal to their 
emoti6ns and the inspiration of their efforts. 
Hinduism is the rgligion not only of the Vedas but 
of the Epics and the Puranas.i By accepting the 
significance of the different intuitions of reality and ' 
the different scriptures of the peoples living in' 
India (sarvagamapramanya), Hinduism has come 
to be a tapestry of the most variegated tissues and 
almost endless diversity of hues. The Puranas with 
their wild chronology and weird stories are mainly 
imaginative Uterature, but were treated as a part 
of the sacred tradition for the simple reason that 
sorne people took interest in them. The Tantras 
which deal especially with yogic sadhan^or disci- 
phne and have irifluenced the lives of some com- 
munities from the time of the Rg Veda, are accepted 
as a part of the sacred literature and many Hindu 
ceremonies show traces of the Tantrik worship. 
Every tradition which helps man to lift his soul to 
od is held up as worthy of adherence. “ The 
Vedas, tjie Samkhya, the Yoga, the PaSupata and 
‘ srutismrtipuranoktadharnia. 
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th«i Vaisnava creeds, each of them is encouraged in 
some place or other. Some think that;, this is 
better, or that is better owing to differences of 
taste, but all men reach unto you, the Supreme, 
everi as all rivers, however zigzag their courses may 
be, reach the sea.” ^ Hinduism is therefore not a 
definite^ dogmatic creed, but a vast, complexj but 
subtly unified mass of spiritual thought and realisa- 
tion. Its tradition of the godward eji^eavqur of 
the human spirit has been continuously enlarging 
through the ages. 

The dialectic of religious advance through tra- 
dition, logic and life * helps the conservation of 
Hinduism by providing scope for change. Religion 
• and philosophy, life and thought, the practical and 
the theoretical, to use the language of Croce, form 
the eternal rhythm of the spirit. We rise from life to 
thought and return from thought to life in a pro- 
gressive enrichment which is the attainment of ever 
higher levels of reality. Tradition is something 
which is for ever being worked out anew and re- 
created by the free activity of its followers. What 
is built :^r ever is for ever building. If a tradition 
does not grow, it only means that its followers 
have become spiritually dead. Throughout the 
history of Hinduism • the leaders of thought and 
practice have been continually busy experimenting 

^ trayl samkhyam yogah pasupatimatam vaisnavam iti 
prabhiniie prasthane param idani atah pathyam iti ca 
riicmam vaicitryS,t rjukutilananapathajuslm nfiiam 
eko gamyah tvam asi payasam arnava 

Mahimnasiam, 

* Iravapa, maiiana, nidisdliylsana. « 
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with new fonns, developing new ideals to suit nsw 
conditions. The first impulse of progress came 
when theWedic Aryans came into contact with the 
native tribes. A similar impulse contributed to the 
protestant movements of Jainism and Buddhism 
when the Aryans moved out into the Gangetic 
valley. Contact with the highly civilised Dr^Hians 
led to the transformation of Vedism into a theistic 
religion. The reform movements of Ramananda, 
Caitan^a, Kabir, and Nanak show tlfe stimulus of 
Islam. The Brahmo-Samaj and the Arya-Samaj 
are*the outcome of the contact with Western influ- 
ences, and yet Hinduism is not to be dismissed as 
a mere flow and strife of opinions, for it represents 
a steady growth of insight, since jevery form of ' 
Hinduism and every stage of its growth is related 
to the common background of the Vedanta, Though 
Hindu religious thought has traversed many reyp- 
lutions and made great conquests, the essential 
ideas have continued the same for four or five 
millenniums. The germinal conceptions are con- 
tained in the Vedanta standard. 

The three prasthanas of the Vedanta, the ^pani- 
fads, the Brahma Sutra and the Bhagarndgita, 
answer roughly to the three stages of faith, know- 
ledge and discipline. The Upani§ads embody the 
experiences of the sages. Logic and discipline are 
present in them, though they are not the chief 
characteristics of those texts. The Brahma Sutra 
attempts- to interpret in logical terms the chief 
conclusions ^of the Upani§ads. The Bhagavadgita 
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* is primarily a yoga sastra giving us the chief means 
by which we can attain the truly relifjous life. 
They form together the absolute standard for the 
Hindu religion. It is said that other scriptures sink 
ints silence when the Vedanta appears, even as 
foxes do not raise their voices in the forest when 
the .b.on appears.^ All sects of Hinduism attempt 
to interpret the Vedanta te.xts in accordance with 
their own religious views. The Vedanta is not a 
religion, but seligion itself in its most universal and 
deepest significance. Thus the different sects of 
Hinduism are reconciled with a common standard 
and are sonujtimcs regarded as the distorted expres- 
sions of the one t.nje canon. A.s the Mahabharata 
says, the Veda is one, its significance is one, tiiough 
(liiferent Tedas are constructed on account of mis- 
understanding.® The acceptance of this common 
authority by the different sects helps to purify 
tiiom. Those parts of the new faith which are not 
in conformity until the Vedic Canon tend to be 
subordinated and gradualiy dropped out. While 
no creeds and no scruples were forced to disappear 
as out-worn, or out of date, every one of them 
developed on account of the influence of the spirit 
of the Vedanta, which is by no means sectarian. 

If religion is e.xperience, the question arises, what 
is it that is experienced ? No two religious systems 

' tavad g.arjanti sSastrayi jarhbuka \ipinf; vatha 
na garjati mahtlsaktih yavad vedSnlakcsan. 

® eka eva dvija vudo vedarthas caika eva 
ekavedasya cajlTSnat vedas te bahavah krtah. 
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seem to agree in their answers to this question. 
The Hin^u philosopher became familiar very early 
in his career with the variety of the pictures of God 
which the mystics conjure up. We know to-day 
from our study of comparative religion that there 
are different accounts of the mystical vision. Some 
'Christian mystics declare that they see in the 
highest mystical vision the blessed Trinity, Father, 
Son and Hf»ly Ghost. Orthodox Muslim mystics 
deny 'this triune conception. From c such variety 
the Hindu thinker did not rush to the conclusion 
that in religious experience we ascribe objective 
existence to subjective suggestions. The Upanisad 
says that " God, the maker of All, the great spirit 
ever seated in the hearts of creatures, is fashioned 
by the heart, the understanding, and the will. 
They who know that become immortal.” » Religious 
experience is not the pure unvarnished presentment 
of the real in itself, but is the presentment of the 
real already influenced by the ideas and preposses- 
sions of the perceiving mind. The mind of man 
does not function in fractions. It cannot be split 
up into a few sharply defined element^, as the 
intellect, the emotions and the will. The intellect 
of man is not so utterly naked and undefiled as to 
justify the view that it is one and the same in ail 
men. The Pragmatists have done a notable service 

* esa devo vi^vakarma mahatma sada jananam hrdaye 
sanniviitah 

hrda manTsa manasabhik{pto ya enam vidur amrtas 
te bhavanti. ^vet.Up., iv. ly. 
t 
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to tjie philosophy of religion in pointing out that 
different philosophies reflect different temperaments. 
The Divine reveals itself to men within the frame-- 
work of their intimate prejudices. Each religious 
genids spells out the mystery of God according to 
his own endowment, personal, racial, and historical. 
The variety of the pictures of God is easily intplli- • 
gible when we realise that religious experience's 
psychologically mediated. ^ 

It is sometimes urged that the descriptiofxs of 
God conflict with one another. It only show5 that 
our notions are not true. To s%y that our ideas - 
of God are not true is not to deny the reality of 
God to which our ideas refer. Refined definitions 
of God as moral personality, and holy love may 
contradict cruder ones which look upon him as a 
primitive despot, a sort of sultan in the sky, but 
they all intend the same reality. If personal 
equation does not vitiate the claim to objectivity 
in sense perception and scientific inquiry, there is 
no reason to assume that it does so in religious 
experience. 

The_Hi|idu never doubted the reality of the one 
supreme universal spirit, however much the descrip- 
tions of it may fall short of its nature. Whatever 
the doctrinaires may say, the saints of God are 
anxious to affirm that much is hidden from their 
sight. God hideth himself. It is a sound religious 
agnosticism which bids us hold our peace regarding 
the nature of the supreme spirit. Silencers more 
significant than speech regarding the depths of the 
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divine. The altars erected to the unknown gods m 
the Gr^o-Roman world were but an expression of 
m^’s ignorance of the divine nature. The sense of 
failure in man’s quest for the unseen is s5nnbolised 
by them. When asked to define the nature of 
God, the seer of the Upanisad sat silent, and when 
« preyed to answer exclaimed that the Absolute is 
sfJence. santo ’yam atma. The' mystery of the 
divine reality eludes the machinery of speech and 
symbol. The “ Divine Darkness,” "That of which 
nothing can be said,” and such other expressions 
afe used by the devout when they attempt to 
describe their consciousness of direct communion 
with God. 

The Hindu thinkers bring out the sense of the 
otherness of the divine by the use of negatives, 

There the eye goes not, speech goes not, nor 
• mind, we know not, we understand not how one 
would teach it.” i The neti of Yajnavaikya reminds 
us of the nescio of Bernard, of " the dim silence 
where all lovers lose themselves ” of Ru^'sbroeck, 
of the negative descriptions of Dionysius the Areo- 
pagite, Eckliart and Boehme. 

But the human mind finds it extremely difficult 
to resign itself to absolute silence or negative 
descriptions. Man is a talking animal. He insists 
on interpreting the religious mystery in terms of 
his own experience. The completely other, the 
absolutely unlimited, seems to be akin to the utterly 
indefinRe. The human mind craves for something 
« Kena Up.. 3 . 
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defiaite and limited and so us^ its resources for 
bringing doTO the Supreme to the region* of the 
determined. We cannot think of God 'Vithout 
using our imagination. The religious seer needs 
the help of the imagination to express his vision. 
“ Without a parable spake he not unto them.” 
The hjgljest category %ve can use is that of self- 
conscious personality. We are persons " purusas,” 
and God is perfect personality futtams-ptir-ra'. If 
we analyse the’ concept of personality, we Snd that 
it includes cognition, emotion, and will, and God 
is viewed as the supreme knower, the great lover, 
and the perfect will, Brahma, VLspu, Siva. These 
are not three independent centres of consciousness, 
&s popular theplogy represents, but three sides of 
one complex personality. The diSerent pictures 
of God which prevailed in the country were affili- 
ated to one or the other of this trinity. 

The soul of man is complex in character and so 
is the environment. The reactions of an infinite 
soul to an infinite environment cannot be limited 
to this or that formula. When we suffer from the 
pressure;^ the finite, we take refuge in the infinite. 
The finite presses on us at so many different points, 
and our different accounts of God are the outcome 
of this protean pressure. ” Such as men themselves 
are, such will God Himself seem to them to be,*' 
says the Cambridge Platonist, John Smith. The 
seers of the Upaniiads were impressed by the 
unreality of the world, its fleeting and transitory 
character, and sought for the infinite real, the mi 
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which would not roll away like the mists of m^lya. 
The sorrow and the suffering of the world cut into 
the souk of the Buddha and added a poignancy to 
his conviction of the unreality of finite things, and 
he found an escape from it in the eternal dharma 
or righteousness. The inversion of the moral values 
affected the Hebrew most, and he found ^rffief in 
an omnipotent and just God, who would*^ destroy 
the mck^ and save the righteous. The Hebrew 
prophets and Mahammad were struck by the 
majesty and the unconditional binding force of the 
fiftperative of conscience. Since they were familiar 
with kingship as the source of aU authority, they 
made the supreme a lord of lords, a king of kings. 
The Protestant Christians do not care so much for 
the inviolable dignity of the ethical imperative as 
for the essential benignity and beneficence of the 
Supreme. God is our Father in heaven and we are 
his prodigal sons who have wandered from him, 
though he is ever ready to welcome us with rejoicing 
the moment we are willing to return. While fathers 
are just, mothers are merciful, and so the Catholic 
Christians and the Saktas look upon Gpj^as the 
Mother, whose compassionate heart pours itself for 
the child out of vatsalya, or the love analogous to 
that of the cow for the calf whose impurities she 
licks away. Every view of God from the primitive 
worship of nature up to the Father-love of a 
St. Francis and the Mother-love of a Ramakrsna 
represepts some aspect or other of the relation of 
the human to the divine spirit. Each method of 
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appi;oach, each mode of address answers to some 
mood of the human mind. Not one of the|p gives 
the whole truth, though each of them is partially 
true. God is more than the law that commands, 
the jhdge that condemns, the love that constrains, 
the father to whom we owe our being, or the mother 
with whom is bound up all that we can hope for 
or aspire to. “ Him who is the One Real sa^s 
name variously. ” ^ “ My names are many declared 
by the great sesrs.” * To admit the various descrip- 
tions of God is not to lapse into polytheism. When 
Yajnavalkya was called upon to state the numbti 
of gods, he started with the popular number 3306, 
and ended by reducing them all to one Brahman. 
“ This indestructible enduring reality is to be looked 
upon as one only.” 3 

These different representations do not tell us 
about what God is in himself but only what he 
is to us. The anthropomorphic conception of the 
divine is relative to our needs. We look upon God 
as interested in flowers and stars, little birds and 
children, in broken hearts and in binding them up. 
But God exists for himself and not merely for us. 
To look upon God as an instrument for the advance- 
ment of human ends is to exaggerate our own 
importance. We seem to give value to God, more 
than God to us. Tukaram says, " That we fall into 

' Jig Veiia, i. 104. 40. 

® haliuni mama nainani kFrlitaiii maharsibhih. Malta- 
/ * 

hhTifata. Santi parva. 

^ ekadiiaivanudraAtavyani etad apranieyam dlsruvavn, 

Brhadarmjyaka Up,, iv. 4* 20. 
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sin is thy good fortune ; we have bestowed nanic 
and form on thee ; had it not been we, who would 
have as-ked after thee, when thou wast lonely apd 
unembodied ? It is the darkness that makes the 
light shine, the setting that gives lustre to the^gem. 
Disease brought to light Dhanvantari ; why should 
a healthy man wish to know him ? It istpoison 
that confers its value on nectar; gold dnd brass 
are high qt low compared with each other. Tuka 
says; know this, O God, that because we exist, 
Godh'ead has been conferred on you.” ^ What con- 
afeitutes existence for other ' -s not what constitutes 
existence for oneself. 

Every attempt at solving the problem of the 
ultimate basis of existence from a religious point 
of view has come to admit an Absolute or God. 
Rationalistic logic and mystic contemplation favour 
as a rule the former conception, while ethical theism 
is disposed to the latter. It has been so in Hindu 
thought from the age of the Upanisads till the 
present day. We find the same ambiguity in 
Christianity. The personal category is transcended 
in the highest experiences of the Christian mystics. 
Hinduism affirms that some of the higffist and 
richest manifestations which religion has produced 
require a personal God. There is a rational com- 
pulsion to postulate the personality of the divine. 
While Hindu thought does justice to the personal 
aspect of the Supreme, it does not allow us to forget 
the supra-personal character of the central reality. 
Even those who admit the personal conception of 
^ » TukSrStnr, iii. 87. 
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God ’urge that there are heights and depths in the 
being of God which are beyond our comprehension. 
The supreme cause and ground and end of tife world 
is certainly not less than what we know as self-con- 
scious personaiit}^ Only it is not an object among 
objects, or a subject among other subjects, but is 
the imiha|ieiit ground and operative principle imall 
subjects and objects. The supra-personal and the 
personal representations of the real are te^absojute 
and the relative’ ways of expressing the one reality. 
When we emphasise the nature of reality in itself 
w^e get the p^bsolute Brahman ; when we emphasise’’ 
its relation to us we get the personal Bhagavan,^ 

Hindu thought believes in the evolution of our 
khowh'dge of Qpd. We have to e^ary continually 
our notions of God until we pass beyond all notions 
into the heart of the reality itself, which our ideas 
end<$avour to report. Hinduism does not dis- 
tinguish ideas of God as true and false, adopting 
one particular idea as the standard for the whole 
human race. It 'accepts the’obvious fact that man- 
kind seeks its goal of God at various levels and in 
various dKctions, and feels .-ymrathy with every 
stage of the search. Tiie same God expresses itself 
at one stage as power, at another as personality, at 
a third as all-comprehensive spirit, just as the same 
forces whicli put forth the green leaves also cause 
, the crimson flowers to grow. We do nut say that 
the crimson flowers aj*e all the truth and the green 

^ iat taU\a\'i{|as tatUan! u; ahvayaia 

hraiinirti Oha|*a\;lii iti sabUyatf. 

Vitia. , 
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leaves are all false. Hinduism accepts all religious 
notion^ as facts and arranges them in the order 
of theijs more or less intrinsic significance. The 
bewildering polytheism of the masses and the un« 
compromising monotheism of the classes afe for 
the Hindu the expressions of one and the same force 
at different levels. Hinduism insists on our working 
steadily upwards and improving our knowledge of 
God. “ Jhe worshippers of the Absolute are the 
highest in rank ; second to them are 'the worshippers 
of the personal God ; then come the worshippers 
't?f the incarnations like Rama, Krsna, Buddha ; 
below them are those who worship ancestors, 
deities and sages, and lowest of all are the worship* 
pers of the petty forces and spirits." ^ Again, The 
deities of some men are in water (ie. bathing-places), 
those of the more advanced are in the heavens, 
those of the children (in religion) are in images of 
wood and stone, but the sage finds his God in his 
deeper self." * “ The man of action finds his God in 
fire, the man of feeling in the heart, and the feeble- 
minded in the idol, but the strong in spirit find God 
everywhere." 3 The seers see the Supr^e in the 
seif, and not m images, sivam atmani pasyanti 
pratimasu na yoginah. 

* upasana brahmanah prak, dvitlya sagunasya ca 
trtTya smaryate lllavigrahopasana budiiaih 
iipantya pitrdevar§igananam astyupasana 
antima ksudradevSnS,m pretSdmam vidhTyate. 

^ apvSu deva manusyanam divi deva manlsinani 
bSlanSni kSsthal<)§the§u buddhasy Stmani devata. 

® agiGu kriyavato devo brdi devo maiiTsinam 
pratimasv al])al)uddhmam jlTSninSm sarvatah sivah. 
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It is, however, unfortunately the case that the 
majority of the Hindus do not insist on this graduated 
scale but acquiesce in admittedly unsatisfactory 
conceptions of God. The cultivated tolerate popular 
notions as inadequate signs and shadows of the 
incomprehensible, but the people at large believe 
them to be justified and authorised. It is irue * 
that the thinking Hindu desires to escape from 5ie 
confusion of the gods into the silence of tfc^ Supreme, 
but the crowd still stands gazing at the heavens. 
In the name of toleration we have carefully protected 
superstitious rites and customs. Even those wfiro" 
have a clear perception of religious values indulge 
in practices which are inconsistent with their 
professions oii the comfortable assumption that 
superiority should not breed want of sympathy for 
those who are not up to the mark. There has not 
been in recent times any serious and systematic 
endeavour to raise the mental level of the masses 
and place the whole Hindu population on a higher 
spiritual plane. It is necessary for the Hindu leaders 
to hold aloft the highest conception of God and work 
steadily jpn the minds of the worshippers so as to 
effect an improvement in their conceptions. The 
temples, shrines and sanctuaries with which the 
whole land is covered may be used not only as 
places of prayer and altars of worship, but as seats 
of learning and schools of thought which can under- 
take the spiritual direction of the Hindus, 



LECTURE II 

C£»x\FLICT OF RELIGIONS : THE HINDU 
ATTITUDE 

SroDENTS of mysticism are impressed by the 
universality of the mystic experience, though the 
^fferences in the formulations of it are by no means 
unimportant. The mystics of the world, whether 
Hindu. Chnstian or Muslim, belong to the same 
rotherhood and have striking familv likeness 
Miss Evelyn Underhill writes; “Though mystical 
theologies of the East and the West differ widely— 
though the ideal of life which they hold out to the 
soul differ too-yet in the experience of the saint 
this conflict is seen to be transcended. When the 
love of God is reached, divergencies become im- 
possible, for the soul has passed beyond the sphere 
of the ^ manifold and is immersed in the one 
0 * y* * Judged by the characteristi^eligious 
experience, St. John and St. Paul have not any 
material advantage over Plotinus and Sariikara. 

One cannot honestly say.” observes Miss Under- 
mil, ttat there is any wide difference between the 

Christian mystics at their ^ 
oest. A hostile critic of mysticism, Hermann, 

r^STxf r'" ^^tobiogyaphy of Devendramth 
K . p. M. hs^miah of Mysticism {ic)zo), p. 4. 
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the ^ German theologian, endorses this view from 
his own standpoint. Regarding Christian, mystics 
he remarks, “ Whenever the religious fSeling in 
them soars to its highest flights, then they are torn 
loose from Christ and float away in precisely the 
same realm with the non-Christian mystics of ail 
ages.’”* Again, “Augustine wrote a work* of* 
fifteen books on the Trinity, yet when he stood 
with his mother at the window of th% house at 
Ostia and sought to express the profound sense he 
felt of being in the grasp of God, he spoke not of 
the Trinity, but of the one Godwin who.se presen??"* 
the soul is lifted above itself and above all words 
and signs.” * 

• It matters not whether the seer who has tne 
insight has dreamed his way to the truth in the 
shadow of the temple or the tabernacle, the church 
or the mosque. Those who have seen the radiant 
vision of the Divine protest against the exagger- 
ated importance attached to outward forms. They 
speak a language which unites all w'orshippers as 
surely as the dogmas of the doctors divide. Tlie 
true se e^ is gifted with a universality of outlook, 
and a certain sensitiveness to the impulses and 
emotions which dominate the rich and varied human 
nature. He whose consciousness i.s anchored in 
God cannot deny any expression of life as utterly 
erroneous. He is convinced of the inexhaustibility 
of the nature' of God and the infinite number of its 
possible manifestations. • 

* The ConmunioH of the Ch/ht%an with (k>J . ' Ibid., p. 

m 
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The intellectual representations of the religious 
m}’stery are relati\’e and symbolic. As Plato would 
say, oui' accounts of God are likely stories but all 
the same legendary. Not one of them is full and 
final. We are like little children on the seashore 
trying to fill our shells with water from the sea. 
” WTrlle we cannot exhaust the waters of the d^ep by 
means of our shells, every drop that we attempt 
to gather,«into our tiny shells is a part of the 
authentic waters. Our intellectual representations 
differ simply because they bring out different facets 
'Tfi the one central reality. From the Rsis of the 
Upanisads down to Tagore and Gandhi, the Hindu 
has acknowledged that truth w^ears vestures of 
many colours and speaks in strange tongues. The- 
mj\stics of other denominations have also testified 
to this. Itoehme says : Consider the birds in our 
forests, they praise God each in his own way, in 
diverse tones and fashions. Think you God is 
vexed by this diversity and desires to silence dis** 
cordant voices ? AH the forms of being are dear to 
the infinite Being Himself.** Look at this Sufi 
utterance in the translation of Professoi^Browne 
of Caml>rklge : 

Ik^^ihs or flagon, or bowl or jar, 
riunisy or slendtT, coarse or fine ; 
lIowrvi'T the |'x>l:tt*r may make or mar, 

AH were made to contain the wine : 

Should we this one seek or that one shun 
WTien-the wine which gives them their worth is one ? 
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Bearing in mind this great truth, Hinduism 
developed an attitude of comprehensive* charity 
instead of a fanatic faith in an inflexible cfeed. It 
accepted the multiplicity of aboriginal gods and 
others which originated, most of them outside the 
Aryan tradition, and justified them all. It brought 
together into one whole all believers in God. iJany * 
sects professing many different beliefs live wifSin 
the Hindu fold. Heresy-hunting, th#, favourite 
game of many religions, is singularly absent from 
Hinduism. 

Hinduism is wholly free from the strange obsessiblf* 
of the Semitic faiths that the acceptance of a par- 
ticular religious metaphysic is necessary for salva- 
tion, anil noi^acceptance thereof is a heinous sin 
meriting eternal punishment in hell. Here and 
there outbursts of sectarian fanaticism are found 
recorded in the literature of the Hindus, which 
indicate the first effects of the conflicts of the 
different groups brought together into the one fold ; 
but the main note of Hinduism is one of respect 
and good will for other creeds. When a worshipper 
of Vi§r(j^had a feeling in his heart against a wor- 
shipper of Siva and he bowed before the image of 
Vi§nu, the face of the image divided itself in half 
and Siva appeared on one side and Visriu on the 
other, and the two smiling as one face on the 
, bigoted worshipper told him that Visiju and Siva 
were one. The story is significant. 

In a sense, Hinduism may be regarded as the 
first example in the world of a missionary religion. 
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Only fts missionary spirit is different from !riat 
associated with the proselytising creeds. It did 
n:)t reif.ird it as its irjssion to convert horiiaiiity to 
any oi'h* For what counts is conduct aricl 

rot Worshippers of different gods and 

■followers of different rites were taken into the Kiiidii 

* * It 

folil Krsna, according to the BkagavadgUi^ accepts 
as his omi, not only the oppressed classes,, women 
and ?)ut even those of imchm descent 

(papayonayah), Ii!;e the Kiratas and the Hilnas.* 
The ancient practice of ^^ratyastoiivq, described fully 
in the. Tmiya Bnlhmam, shows that not only 
3ndivid'',ia!s br4 v;hole tribes were absorbed into 
Hindtiism.- 

Wlien ill the hnnr of their triiimpli the Aryans^ 
made uj? with their dangerous though vanquished 
rivals, dirl not sneer at their relatively crude 
ciiltSv nati\'e inhabitants of North India 

dotficfl iJ'je nahv'd foiees of nature with the gorgeous 
drapci}/ of a faiKyyancl fa-iuoned a train of 

gods ami of spirits and elves out of the 

sluftiiig paiKUMina of nature, and the Vedk Aryans ' 

kira!j|jn>l ; ^ n., ^ \'ava* 

fiHh kiiasdil.'iV'ih 

yr.pa viui iluiihvinti tasmai 

01*1 r4)av ihiyu. v inunah. 

Scai PmiCiW^mia Bnikmam, xvH 1-4 ; Bmdk&yma, 
xvir ; Kat}dx0nat xxii. *| ; Lrliyayana^ viii 6, 
%Uny nioiirni sects, beginning witiri Caitaiiya, the 
KMh&vS-nuH, the KaLirpiirittiis, the Sikhs, the Brahnio 
samiiist!! and the Aryasamajiiits, ar; un Devala's 

. vtv ii .,f- ndes for the simple purificatkm of people 
forcibly converted to otlH!r laUhs, or of womenfolk defiled 
and confined for years, and even of people who, for worldly 
advaala^, embraces other MtM. 
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accepted them all and set them side by side with 
the heavenly host to which they theinselvc^ looked 
with awe and admiration. It was enoughdor them 
that those crude objects were regarded by their 
adhferents as sources of the supreme blessings of 
life and centres of povrer which can be drawn upon. 
The gods of the Rg Veda and the ghosts of.the’ 
Atharva'Veda melted and coalesced under the po'vfer- 
ful solvent of philosophy into the on« supreme 
reality which.-according to the qualities, with which 
our imagination invests it, goes by this name <>r that. 

The Epics relate the acceptance of new tribo^ 
and their gods into the old family circle. The clash 
of cults and 'the contact of cultures do not, as a 
•rule, result in a complete dorairatitrn of the one by 
the other. In ail true contact there is an inter- 
change of elements, though the foreign elements are 
given a new significance by those who accept them. 
Tiie emotional attitudes attached to the old forms 
are trairsferred to the new .vliich is fitted into the 
background of the old. Many tribes and races had 
mystic animals, and when the tribes entered the 
Hindu society the animals which followed them 
were made vehicles and companions of gods. One 
of them is moiinted on the peacock, another on 
the swan, a third is carried b}^ the bull, and a fourth 
by the. goat. The enlistment of Hanuman in the 
service of Rama signifies the meeting-point of early 
nature worship and later theism. The dancing of 
Kf?rja on Kaliya's head represents the .subordina- 
tion, if not the of serpent worship 
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Rama’s breaking of the bow of Siva signifies ^he 
conflict ^between the Vedic ideal and the cult of 
Siva, who soon became the god of the south 
(Daksioamurti). There are other stories in the Epic 
literature indicating the reconciliation of the Vedic 
and the non-Vedic faiths. The heroised ancestors, 
'thedocal saints, the planetary influences add the 
tribal gods were admitted into the Hindu pantheon, 
though t^fjy were all subordinated to the one 
supreme reality of which they were regarded as 
aspects. The polytheism was organised in a monistic 
•Ifey. Only it was not a rigid monotheism enjoining 
on its adherents the most complete intolerance for 
those holding a different view. 

It need not be thought that the Aryan waS' 
alway.s the superior force. There are occasions 
when the Aryan yielded to the non-Aryan, and 
rightly too. The Epics relate the manner in which 
the different non-Aryan gods asserted their supre- 
macy over the Aryan ones. Krspa’s struggle with 
Indra, the prince of the Vedic gods, is one instance. 
The rise of the cult of Siva is another. When 
Dakfa, the protagonist of the sacrificial cjglt, con- 
ceives a violent feud against Siva, there is dis- 
affection in his own home, for his daughter Sati 
who has become the embodiment of womanly piety 
and devotion developed an ardent love for Siva. 

The Vedic culture which resembles that of the 
Homeric Greeks or the Celtic Irish at the beginning 
of the Christian era, or that of the pre-Christian 
Teutons and Slavs, becomes transform®! in the 
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Epi^^s into the Hindu culture through the influence 
of the Dravidians. The Aryan idea of ^orship 
during the earliest period was to call on th% Father 
Sky or some other shining one to look from on 
high* on the sacrificer, and receive from him the 
offerings of fat or flesh, cakes and drink. But soon 
puja ot worship takes the place of homa or sacriflce. * 
Image ■worship which was a striking feature of ISxe 
Dravidian faith was accepted by the Ar^ns. The 
ideals of vegetarianism and non-'violence (ahlrhsa) 
also developed. The Vedic tradition was dominated 
by the Agamik, and to-day Hindu culture shows the" 
influence of the Agamas as much as that of the 
Vedas. The Aryan and the Dravidian do not exist 
side by side in Hinduism, but are worked up into 
a distinctive "cultural pattern which is more an 
emergent than a resultant. The history of the 
Hindu religious development shows occasionally 
the friction between the two strains of the Vedas 
and the Agamas though they are sufficiently har- 
monised. When conceived in a large historical 
spirit, Hinduism becomes a slow growth across the 
centuries incorporating all the good and true things 
as well as much that is evil and erroneous, though 
a constant endeavour, which is not always success- 
ful, is kept up to throw out the unsatisfactory 
elements. Hinduism has the large comprehensive 
unity of a living organism with a fixed orientation. 
The Upanifad asks us to remember the Real who 
is one, who is indistinguishable through gclass or 
colour, and who by his varied forces provides as 
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is nect?Fsary for the needs of each class and. 
of all. 

t 

Whcr-, once the cults are taken into Hinduisni, 

alteration sets in as the rcsidt of the inf'uence of 

the higher thought. The Hindn meihod cf religions 

reJcinn is essentially democratic. It allov/s each. 

- gro^ip to get to the truth tirrcugh its own tradition 

by- means of discipline of mind ano, moraSi, Each 

group hasJts own historic tradition, and assimilation 
0 

of it Is the ccrdition of its growth oS spirit. Er'en. 
the SttVage clings to his superstitions obstinately 
-iijnd faithfuily. For him his view.s are live forces, 
though they may soem to «s no more than childish 
fanckrs. It) shatter tne supeTScitionirof the savage 
is to dfchroy hi.s morahty, hi.s somai code and mental 
peace. Hehgions 'iits and soda! i«f;fItution&, what- 
ever they may be, issue out m expeiiencer. that 
may he humlieds of years old. As the Hindu 
inquirer c,«! his eyes over tk‘. manifold variety of 
the fmt'hs windi prevailed in his worla, he saw that 
they were all conditioned fay the social structure 
in which their followers lived. History has made 
them what they are, and they cannot bt made 
different ah on a sudden. Besides, God’s*gracioui» 
purpose incluiies the whole of the hiiman race. 
Every community has inalienable rights which 
others should respect. Iso type can come into 
emtence in which God does not live. Robert 
Burns tnily says : “ And yet the Ught that led * 
a.stray )vas light from heaven.’' To despise other 
people’s gods is to despise tfiem, for they and their 
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gods^are adapted to each, other. The Hindu took 
up the gods of even the savage and the unimlised 
and set them on equai thrones to his own.'* 

The right way to rs&ie the crude beliefs of any 
group is to alter thv^ bia.s of niind. For the view of 
God an individuai .stresses depends on the kind 
of man he Is. The ve!nr.'pai.”ainent and the training 
of the individual as well as the infu'tence of Ike 
environment determine to a large exten?»the char- 
acter of one’s* religious opinions. Anj? defect in 
one’s nature or onssidedacss in one’s experience is 
inevitabty reflected in the \dew the individual adopt-s* 
with regard to the religious reality. One’s know- 
ledge of God is limited by one’s capacity to under- 
stand him. Jhe aim of the reformer should be to 
cure the defect and not criticise the view. When 
the spiritual life is quickened, the belief is altered 
automatically. Any change of view to be real must 
grow from within outwards. Opinions cannot grow 
unless traditions are altered. The task of the 
religious teacher is not so much to impose an 
ophiion as to kindle an aspiration. If we open the 
eyes, the truth toU be seen. The Hindu method 
adopts not force and threats but suggestion and 
persuasion. Error is only a sign of immaturity. 
It is not a grievous sin. Given time and patience 
it will he shaken off. However severe Hinduism 
, may be with the strong in spirit, it is indulgent to 
the frailties of the weak. 

The Hindu method of religious reform helps to 
bring about a cliange not in the name^ut in the 
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content. While we are allowed to retain the s^ame 
name, we are encouraged to deepen its significance. 
To take'an illustration familiar to you, the Yahveh 
of the Pentateuch is a fearsome spirit, again and 
again flaming up in jealous wrath and commanding 
the slaughter of man, woman, child and beast, 
wht;never his wrath is roused. The conception of 
the Holy One who loves mercy rather than sacrifice, 
who abor^mates burnt offerings, who reveals him- 
self to those who yearn to know him asserts itself 
in the witings of Isaiali and Hosea. In the revela- 
”*lion of Jesus we have the conception of God as 
perfect love. The name “ Yahveh ” is the common 
link which connects these different developments. 
When a new cult is accepted by Hinduism, the 
name is retained though a refinement of the content 
is effected. To take an example from early San- 
•skrit literature, it is clear that Kali in her various 
shapes is a non- Aryan goddess.* But she was 
gr.'idiially identified with the supreme Godhead, 
Witness the following address to Kali : 


Thou, 0 Goddess, O auspicious Remover of the 
distresses of those -who turn to thee for refuge, art not 
to be known by speech, mind and inteUect. None 
indeed is able to praise thee by words, 

■’ O Goddes.s, having Brahman as thy personal form. 


. . MahSbhurata (iv. vii) we find that she delights 

m wme, flesh and animal sacrifices. Gauiavaho {a.d. joo) 
refers to animal and human sacrifices oSered to KSli. 
Kswlrakamalikara (fifteenth century a.d.), speaking of 
the image of DurgS at Vindhyachala near Mirzapur. ^y.s 

'.4'® other aboriginal 

tnbes and worshipped by the Mlecchas. the Thugs, etc. 
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O Mother of the universe, we repeatedly salute thee, 
full of compassion. 

The work of creation, maintenance and ah’sorption 
is a mere wave of thy sportive pleasure. Thou art 
able, to create the whole in a moment. Salutation to 
thee, O all-powerful Goddess! Although devoid of 
attributes and form, although standing outside of 
objective ^existence, although beyond the range of ihe * 
senses, although one and whole and without a second 
and all-pervading, yet assuming a form pc^sessed of 
attributes for the well-being of devotees, tHou givcst 
them the highest good. We salute thee, O Gtjddess, 
in whom all the three conditions of existence become 
manifest." * 

Similarly Krsoa becomes the highest Godhead in 
the BhagavadgUa whatever his past origin may be. 

When the fwipil approaches his religious teacher 
for guidance, the teacher a.sks the pupil about his 
favourite God, i§tadevata, for every man ha.s a 

‘•devi prapannartihare ^ive tvani v3mniamj|nnldhibhii 

apriuneya 

yato' syssixo naiva hi kascid Isah .4tiituin svasiilKlair 
biiavatim kadScit. 

brahmasvarlpe jagadamhike’ iam dayainaymi 
satatam namamah. 


sargas.tiitipratyavaharakaryam bfiava<iv?llsasya ta- 
raiiganiatram 

kartom kscuienakhilamasyalain train naiiio* idiatastr’ 
kliilasaktirupe. 

tvam iiirgiinakaravivarjitapi tvaia bhavarajv'rtcca 
bahirgatSpi 

sarvendriya gucaratam gatl|n tvrka In akhanda vibhur 
advay^pi. 

svahhaktakalyana vivardhauHya dhrtva Vai"; . 
sagiiriam hitebhyah ^ 

iiihsreyasam yacchasi fehavag^inyS tiibhJtvavS|H‘ bha- 
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risM to choose that form ol belirf ,.j 
which post appeals to hin, The te T"* 
pcpil lHat his idea is a *''' 

whatisa^t..t,a„die:rhta~:"”' 

appreaaton of the Absolote infeoL by H ^ 
P«e a Christiaa approaches a Hindu wa 
spaitual guidance, he , could not ast ^ 
pPpil to discard his aUegiance to cfris, 
ted Um ,hat his idea of Chris °S,‘ 
and would iead hint to a ”• ^>5“' 

-accepted by Hinduism is delated ’ f 
.dentiSed with the central Rciditv ."'“““‘'‘J’ 
w.lh the deeper soli of man We adlv '! 
gods to the Hindu pantheon h a 
The critic who observes that^Hild"^^ endanger it, 
tempered by metaphysics - or „ 
formed by rhi'-u-.s,..-,..... . . animism trans- 

tinction hot'ween 

and pure magic. HindnismaE™, ""'‘“P^yaics 

antors into „ animis “ r?''“? 

higher level. ' *^®^ses it to a 

Differences in name become ■ 

Hindu, since ev^ry nanm "n 

same metaphysical and* m ‘^««"otes the 

is conveyed to the peoplo -.f names 

tion of tile nanies.^ Brahma If f '^entifea- 

indiscriminately for the 1?“^ ' 

Han. the ruler „, IXZTT, 

f ■ orJds worsfiipped by 
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tlie i?aivites as Siva, by t!:io. Vedautins as Brahman, 

by the Buddhists as Buddha, by the as 

1 

t:ie chief agent, by the Jainas a.s the liberated, by 
the ritiiaiists as the yr::':::::'*: of law, may he graat 
onr prayers.” ^ Saiiikara, the great philosopher, 
refers to the one Reality, who, owing to the diversity 
of iiiteliects /raatiblieda) is conventionally spolTeii 
of (parikalpya) in various ways as Brahma, Vi|nu 
and Malissvara»“ A south Indian folksong says : 

Into the bosom of llie one great sea • 

Flow streams that come from Inills on every side, 
Their names are various as their springs, 

And tiics in cveiy land do men bow dewm 
To one great \'hxh thmigli kiiuwn by many namesJ 

The Hiiidii^ethod of reform enables every group 
to retain its past associations and preserve its 
individuality and interest. For as students are 
proud of their colleges, so are groups of their gods. 
¥/e need not move students from one college to 
another, but should do our best to raise the tone 
of each college, improve its standards and refine 
its ideals, with the result tfiat each college enables 
ns to attain the same goal It is a matter of 
incliffereiice what college we are in, so long as ail 
of them are steeped in the same atmosphere anci 

^ Viim hnxHii Ap'a !ti hnUtirue/; vcUainnial.i 

hurfdlia itv . ■. karu-ti 

vikrUy 

Htrliaiuiilyaihii jainaslKXiiuratnh ni?!nan‘t-.;ih:ih 

so\’.iio vai vwladhatii hitaphalum irailnk\ * 

haiilL I 

* i'itiHfiiliii, iS* 

^ C5<n'4'r, 'Hit uidin 
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train us to reach the same ideal. Of course |here 
will be.fanatics with narrow patriotism holding up 
Balliol Is the best or Magdalene as modem, but to 
the impartial spectator the different colleges do not 
seem to be horizontal levels one higher than the 
other, but only vertical pathways leading to the 
' same summit. We can be in any college and yet 
be” on the lowest rung of the ladder or be high up 
in the scSe. Where we are does not depend on the 
college but on ourselves. There are “good Christians 
and bad Christians even as there are good Hindus 
and bad Hindus. 

The Hindu method of reform has been criticised 
both from the theoretical and the practical points 
of view. Professor Clement Webb writes : " With 

its traditions of periodically repeated incarnations 
of the deity in the most diverse forms, its ready 
acceptance of any and every local divinity^ or 
founder of a sect or ascetic devotee as a manifes- 
tation of God, its tolerance of symbols and legends 
of idl kinds, however repulsive or obscene by the 
side of the most exalted flights of world-renouncing 
it could perhaps more easily than any 
other faith develop, without loss of continuity with 
its past, into a universal religion wiiich would see 
in every creed a form suited to some particular 
group or individual, of the universal aspiration after 
one Eternal Reality, to whose true being the in-^ 
finitely various shapes in which it reveals itself to, 
or conceals itself from men are all alike indifferent/' * 

* Nt'C'cIhjMB, Si iencr, Rfh^ioa and Reaiiiy (loiO), pp. 
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While this statement represents the general tendency 
of the Hindu faith, it is not altogether faif to it 
when it suggests that for Hinduism there is nothing 
to choose between one revelation and another. 
Hinduism does not mistake tolerance for indiffer- 
ence. It affirms that while all revelations refer to 
reality, th§y are not equally true to it. Towards tlTe 
close of the last lecture I noticed this point, and it 
is needless to elaborate it here. Hinduism'»requires 
every man to think steadily on the life’s mygtery 
until he reaches the highest revelation. While the 
lesser forms are tolerated in the interests of those 
who cannot suddenly transcend them, there is all 
through an insistence on the larger idea and the 
purer worship... Hinduism does not believe in forcing 
up the pace of development. When we give our 
higher experiences to those who cannot understand 
them we are in the position of those who can see 
and w'ho impart the visual impressions to those born 
blind. Unless we open their spiritual eyes, they 
cannot see what the seers relate. So while Hindu- 
ism does not interfere with one's natural way of 
thinking, which depends on his moral and intellectual 
gifts, . education and environment, it furthers his 
spiritual growth by lending a s)mTjathetic and 
helping hand wherever he stands. While Hinduism 
hates the compulsory conscription of men into the 
house of truth, it insists on the development of 
one’s intellectual conscience and sensibility to truth. 
Besides error of judgment is not moral obliquity. 
Weakness of understandmg is not depravity of 
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heart. If a full and perfect understanding gi the 
divine-nature is necessary for salvation, how many 
of us can escape the jaws of hell ? SaktigUa says : 
" There is no limit, O Mother, to thy kindly grace 
in the case of devotees who are not able to realise 
^ thy form consisting of ideal essences, through the 
defects in the knowledge of principles.” We may 
not know God, but God certainly knows us. 

iiind\«sm has enough faith in the power of spirit 
to brpak the bonds that fetter thS growth of the 
sotu. God, the central reality affinned by all 
religions, is the continual evolver of the faiths in 
which men find themselves. Besides, experience 
piovt,.'! that attempts at a very rapid progress from 
one set of rulfc.s to a higher one do^s not lead tb 
advance but abrogation. The mills of the gods 
grind slowly in the making of history, and zealous 
reformers meet with defeat if they attempt to gave 
the world in their own generation by forcing on it 
tiieir favourite programmes. Human nature cannot 
be hmried. Again, Hinduism does not believe in 
bringing about a mechanical uniformity of belief 
and worship by a forcible elimination of all that is 
not in agreement with a particular creed. It does 
not believe in any statutory methods of salvation. 
Its scheme of salvation is not limited to those who 
liold a particular view of God’s nature and worship. 
Such an e.xclusive absolutism is inconsistent with 
an all-loving universal God. It is not fair to God 
or mah to assume that one people are the chosen 
of God, Mieir religion occupies a central place in the 
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religious development of mankind, and that all 
others should borrow from them or suffer spiritual 
destitution. ^ 

After all, what counts is not creed but conduct. 
By tfieir fruits ye shall know them and not by their 
beliefs. Religion is not correct belief but righteous 
living.* ’ The truly religious never worry aboat"^ 
other people’s beliefs. Look at the great saying^f 
Jesus ; “ Other sheep I have which are n-JJt of this 
fold.” Jesus was born a Jew and died a Jew. He 
did not tell the Jewish people among whom he 
found himself, “ It is wicked to be Jews. Become 
Christians.” He did lus best to rid the Jewish 
religion of its impurities. He would iia%’e done the 
same with Hinduism were he born a Hindu. The 
true reformer purifies and enlarges the heritage of 
mankind and does not belittle, still less deny it. 

Those who love their sects more than tnith end 
by loving themselves more than their scct.s. W’e 
start by claiming that Christianity is the only true 
religion and then affirm that Protest.antisin is the 
only true sect of Christianity, Episcopaliamssn the 
only true Protestantism, the High Church the only 
true Episcopal Protestant Christian religion, and our 
particular standpoint the only true representation 
of the High Church view. 

The Hindu theory that every human being, every 
group and every nation has an individuality worthy 
of reverence is slowly gaining ground. Such a view 

« Cp. Spinoza ; “ Religion is univursal to the *huniaii 

race ; wherever justice and chaiity have the lurce oi law 
a’ad ordinance, there is God’|i kingdom/* 
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requires that we should allow absolute freedom to 
every^group to cultivate what is most distinctive 
and characteristic of it. Ail peculiarity is unique 
and incommunicable, and it will be to disregard the 
nature of reality to assume that what is useful to 
one will be useful to everyone else to the same 
"■■'extent. The world is wide enough to hbld men 
wfiose natures are different. 

It is ^gued sometimes that the Hindu plan has 
not helped its adherents to a frees and larger life. 
It is' difficult to meet such an indefinite charge. 
Anyway, it is a matter of grave doubt whether 
Hinduism would have achieved a more effective 
regeneration if it had displaced b5^ force the old 
ideas, i.e. if it had adopted the method of conversion 
and proselytism instead of reform 'resulting from 
gradual development. It is quite true that Hindu- 
ism did not cut away with an unsparing hand the 
rank tropical growth of magic and obscurantism. 
Its method is rather that of sapping the foundations 
than cutting the growths. 

While in the great days of Hinduism there was 
a great improvement in the general religious life 
of the Hindus by the exercise of the two principles 
of respect for man and unbending devotion to 
truth, there has been a “ failure of nerve ” in the 
Hindu spirit in recent times. There are within 
Hinduism large numbers who are the victims of 
superstition, but even in countries where the higher 
civilisf.tion is said to have displaced the lower, the 
lower sti|J persists. To meet a savage we need not 
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go ve^y far. A great authority in these matters. 
Sir James Frazer, says : " Among the ignorant and 
superstitious classes of modem Europe, it is very 
much what it was thousands of years ago in Eg3q)t 
and India, and what it now is among the lowest 
savages suri.i\'ing in the remotest comers of the 
world. Now and then the polite world is startled 
by a paragraph in a newspaper which tells how in 
Scotland an image has been found stuck tol of ^ins 
for the purpose of killing an obnoxious laird or 
minister, how a woman has been slowly roasted to 
death as a witch in Ireland, or how a girl has been 
murdered and chopped up in Russia to make those 
candles of human tallow by whose light thieves 
hope to purgipe their midnight trade unseen.” * 
Many Christians believe in spells and magic. Habits 
of human groups are hard to eradicate in proportion 
to the length of time during which they have existed. 
Rapid changes are impossible, and even slow changes 
are exceedingly difficult, for religions tend strongly 
to revert to type. When primitive tribes whose 
cults provided them with feminine as well as mascu- 
line objects of devotion entered the Buddhist fold 
they insisted on having in addition to the masculine 
Buddha the feminine Tara. When the Graxo- 
Romans worshipping Ashtoreth, Isis and Aphrodite 
entered the Christian Church, Mariolatry developed. 
It is related of an Indian Christian convert who 
attended the church on Sunday and the Kali temple 
on Friday, that when the missionary gentleman 
‘ The Golden Bough, abridged edition 5O. 
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asked him whether he was not a Christi^, he 
replied, “ Yes, I am, but does it mean that I have 
chang^ my religion ? ” Hindu converts to other 
faiths frequently tarn to Hindu gods in cases of 
trouble and sickness, presence or dread of death. 
Outer professions have no roots in inner life. We 
'^nnot alter suddenly our subconscious heritage at 
the bidding of the reformer. The old ideas cannot 
be rpot^ out unless we are educated to a higher 
intellectual and moral level. ' 

The Hindu method has not been altogether a 
failure. There has been progress all round, though 
there is still room for considerable improvement. 
In spite of the fact that Hinduism has no common 
creed and its worship no fixed form^^it has bound 
together multitndinou.s sect.s and devotions into a 
common scheme. In the Census Report for 1911 
Mr. Bums observes: “The general results of^my 
inipiirie:-: is that the great majority of Hindus have 
a finn belief in one supreme God, Bliagavan, Para- 
meivara, ISvara, or Narayana.” » Regarding the 
spread of Hindu ideas and ideals, Sir Herbert Risky 
says : " These ideas are not the monopoly of the 
learned, they are shared in great measure by the 
man in the street. If you talk to a fairly intelligent 
Hindu peasant about the Paramatma, Karma, Maya, 
Mukti, and so forth, you will find as soon as he hag’ 
got.over his surprise at your interest in such matter^, 
that the tenus are familiar to him, and that he has 
formed a rough working theory of their bearing of 
# * Fart 1 1 362. 
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his own future.” ’ There is an inner cohesion 
amon% the Hindus from the Himalayas to Cape 
Comorin. ^ 

The work of assimilating the rawest recruits of the 
hill-tribes and other half-civilised hordes has been 
a slow one and by no means thorough. Among 
Hindus’ are counted many professing crude belie*:^ 
and subnlerged thoughts which the civilisation feas 
not had time to eradicate. During the las^few cen- 
turies Hinduism has not been faithful to its ideals, 
and the task of the uplift of the uncivilised haS been 
sadly neglected. 

Hinduism does not support the sophism that is 
often alleged that to coerce a man to have the right 
view is as legitimate as to save one by violence 
from commiffing suicide in a fit of delirium. The 
intolerance of narrow monotheism is written in 
letters of blood across the history of n\an from the 
time when first the tribes of Israel burst into the 
land of Canaan. The worshippers of the one 
jealous God are egged on to aggressive wars against 
people of alien cults. They invoke divine sanction 
for the cruelties inflicted on the conquered. The 
spirit of old Israel is inherited by Christianity aird 
Islam, and it is for you to say whether it would 
not have been better for the Western civilisation 
if Greece had moulded it on this question rather 
than Palestine. Wars of religion which are the out- 
come of fanaticism that prompts and justifies the 
extermination of aliens of different creeds were 
^ The Feopk of India ( 19 * 5 )* 
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practically unknown in Hindu India. Of course, 
here and there there were outbursts of fanaticism, 
but Hmduism as a rule never encouraged persecu- 
tion for unbelief. Its record has been a clean one, 
relatively speaking. It has been able to '^hold 
together in peace many and varied communities of 
■^jjien. Buddhism, which counts among its followers 
nwrly a fifth of the human race, has alwaysrespected 
other faiths and never tried to supplant them by 
ioxcL 6ne of the earliest Buddhist books relates 
that 'Buddha condemned the tendency prevalent 
among the religious disputants of his day, to make 
a display of their own doctrines and damn those 
of others.* Buddha asks his followers to avoid all 
discussions which are likely to stir up discontei\t 
among the different sects. Religion^ toleration is 
the theme of one of Aj^oka's rock edicts, “ The King, 
beloved of the Gods, honours every form of religious 
faith, but considers no gift or honour so much as 
the increase of the substance of religion ; whereof 
this is the root, to reverence one's own faith and 
never to revile that of others. Whoever acts 
differently injures his own religion while he wrongs 
another's/' The texts of all forms of religion 
shall be followed under my protection/' » The 

s Sutta^ N ipUia^ 782 ; see also A i^guUara Nik§ya^ IM. 
57. X, where Buddha encourages gifts by Buddhists to 
non-Buddhists as well. He admits the right of non- 
Buddhists to heaven. In the Majjhima NiMya (i. p. 483} 
he mentions that a particular Ajlvaka gained heaven b/ 
virtue of Ms being a believer in Karma. Buddha held in 
high respect the Brahmins who led the truly moral life. 

* The twelfth Eock Edict. 

* 
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Hindu and the Buddhist rulers of India acted up 
to this principle with the result that the persecuted 
and the refugees of all great religions fou’td shelter 
in India. The Jews, the Christians, the Parsees were 
allowed absolute freedom to develop on their own 
lines. Yuan Chwang reports that at the great 
festival of Prayaga, King Harsa dedicated on-tfee 
first day a statue to thd Buddha, another t<» the 
sun, the favourite deity of his father, on %e second, 
and to Siva pn the third. The famous^Koftayam 
plates of Sthanuravi (ninth century a.d.) and the 
Cochin plates of Vijayaragadeva bear eloquent 
testimony to the fact that the Hindu kings not only 
tolerated Christianity but granted special con- 
, cessions to the professors of that faith. Only the 
other day ‘The Hindu prince of Mysore made a gift 
to the re-building of the Christian church in his 
State. 

'To-day the world has become a much smaller 
place, thanks to the adventures and miracles of 
science. Foreign nations have become our next- 
door neighbours. Mingling of populations is bring- 
ing about an interchange of thought. We are 
slowly realising that the world is a single co-operative 
group. Other religions have become forces with 
which we have to reckon, and we are seeking for 
ways and means by which we can live together in 
peace and harmony. We cannot have religious 
unity and peace so long as we assert that we are 
in possession of the light and all others ar§ groping 
in the darkness. That very assertion is a challenge 
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to a fight. The political ideal of the world is not 
so much a single empire with a homogeneous civili- 
sation aitd a single communal will, but a brother- 
hood of free nations differing profoundly in life and 
mind, habits and institutions, existing side by side 
in peace and order, harmony and co-operation, and 
e«fih contributing to the world its own unique and 
specific best, which is irreducible to the t&rms of 
the other^k The cosmopolitanism of the eighteenth 
century and the nationalism of the nineteenth are 
combined in our ideal of a world-commonwealth, 
which allows every branch of the human family to 
find freedom, security and self-realisation in the 
larger life of mankind. I see no hope lot the religious 
future of the w’orld, if this ideal is not extended to . 
the religious sphere also. When tvfu or three 
different systems claim that they contain the 
revelation of the very core and centre of truth and 
the acceptance of it is the exclusive pathway to 
heaven, conflicts are inevitable. In such conflicts 
one religion will not allow others to steal a march 
over it, and no one can gain ascendancy until the 
world is reduced to dust and asshes. To obliterate 
every other religion than one’s own is a sort of 
bolshevism in religion which we must try to prevent. 
We can do so only if we accept something like the 
Hindu solution, which seeks the unity of religion 
not in a common creed but in a common quest. 
Let us believe in a unity of spirit and not of organisa- ' 
tion, a unity which secures ample liberty not only 
for every individual but for every type of organised 
life which has proved itself- effective. For almost 
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all |iistoricaI forms of life and thought can claim 
the sanction of experience and so the aut|kority of 
Ood. The world would be a much poorer thing if 
one creed absorbed the rest, God wills a rich 
harmony and not a colourless uniformitjn The 
comprehensive and synthetic spirit of Hindiiim 
has made it a forest with a thousand waving 

-arms each fulfilling its function and all <|^rected by 
the spirit of God. Each thing in its place and all 
associated in \he divine concert making wijii their 
various voices and even dissonances, as Heraclitus 
would say, the most exquisite harmony should be 
our ideal. 

That the Hindu solution of the problem of the 
'conflict of j^iuligions is liuely to be accepted m the 
future seems to me to be fairly certain. The spirit 
of democracy with its immense faith in the freedom 
to. choose Ojne*s ends and direct one's course in the 
effort to realise them makes for it. Nothing is 
good wiiich is not self-chosen ; no determination 
is valuable whicli is not self-detenni nation. The 
different religions are slowly learning to hold out 
hands of friendship to each other in every part of 
the world. My presence here this evening is an 
indication of it. The parliaments of religions and 
conferences and congresses of liberal thinkers of all 
creeds promote mutual 'UvlrT.dnn.'irji.c and hannony, 
. The study of comparative religion is dcw^elopirig a 
fairer attitude to other religions. It is impressing 
on us the fundamental unity of all religions by 
pointing out that the genius of the people, the 
tpiit of the age andjhe nee^Tof the hour determine 
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the emphasis in each religion. We are learn- 
ing to tynk clearly about the inter-relations of 
religion. We tend to look upon different re-‘ 
ligions not as incompatibles but as compl^- 
mentaries, and so indispensable to each other 
fo£ the realisation of the common end. ^loser 
contact with other religions has dispelled tl},e belief 
that only^is or that religion has produced men of 
courage and patience, self-denying love and creative 
energy. , Every great religion has cureS its followers 
of the swell of passion, the thrust of desire and the 
blindness of temper. The crudest religion seems to 
have its place in the cosmic scheme, J.ot gorgeous 
flowers justify the muddy roots from which they 
spring. Growing insistence on mysticisn>.is tending * 
to a subordination of dogma.* While intellectualism 
would .separate the dissimilar and shut them up 
in different compartments, higher intuition takes 
account of the natural differences of things and 
seeks to combine them in the ample unity of the 
whole. The half-religious and the irreligious fight 
about dogmas and not the truly religious. In the 
biting words of Swift, “ We have enough religion to 
hate one another but not enough to love one 
another.” The more religious we grow the more 
tolerant of diversity shall we become. 

* Cp. Dean Inge : " The centre of gravity in religion 
has shifted from authority to experience. . . . The • 
fundamental principles of mystical religion are now very 
widely acec'pted, and are, especially with educated people, 
avowedly the main ^ound of belief." The Platonic 
7 mdition in linglisk Iteligious Thought (iy.£6), pp. 1 13-15. 



LECTURE III 
HINDU DHARMA: I 

Before we turn to the practical side of^induism, 
it is necessary to clear the ground by refernng to 
some of the chief objections urged against the 
conception of Hindu ethics. The doctrine of maya 
is supposed to repudiate the reality of the world 
and thus make all ethical relations meaningless. 
. The world of nature is said to be unreal and human 
history illfISory. There is no meaning in time and 
no significance in life. To be delivered from this 
illusion which has somehow come to dominate the 
race of man is the end of all endeavour. 

The Vedic thinkers adopted a realistic view of 
the world. In the Upanisads we have an insistence 
on the relative reality of the world. The illustra- 
tions of a musical instrument and its notes, the 
substances of clay and gold and the things made 
of clay and gold, make out that the objects of the 
world derive their being from the Supreme. As 
Yajfiavalkya puts it, everything in the world is of 
value as leading to the realisation of self. When 
" the Sveiaivatura Upanisad looks upon the Supreme 
as the great Mayin, it suggests that this wpnderful 
creation is his product. The Upanifads do not 
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support the view that the Supreme calls up appear- 
ances ^’^hich have no existence except in deluded 
minds. The different theistic systems adopted by 
the large majority of the Hindus do not advocate 
the doctrine of maya. The theory is held 
^amkara, who is regarded often as representing the 
standard type of Hindu thought. 

iris quite true that Sarhkara regards tiie world 
as mru’a |nd urges several reasons in support of 
his thesis. The manifold of experience whether of 
ct)-exislence in space or sequence in time is ever 
inc<:»nipiete and partial and we cannot unify it. 
There will always be a surplus uncovered by the 
largest unity. The fact that the time and -space 
world cannot be rounded into a systematic wholes 
indicates that it is imperfect and unreal. Again, 
the real must be exempt from all change and persist 
for ail time.* The historical particulars do not 
persist for all time, they die every moment. Loke 
y.id ara,bdham tad anityam. We may interpret 
litis idea in our own terms. The historical par- 
ticular finishes its course when it reaches its end. 
If tlu'f end is not reached, if our lives are to be 
wasted in the pursuit of the unattainable, if it is 
a question of travelling perpetually and never 
arriving, then, tlie world process is unmeaning and 
the cry that has gone fortli that all is vanity 
becomes justified. It cannot be interminable sing- 
ing, tlmre should also be such a thing as completion 
in a sofjg. If tlu* histr>ricai process is not all, if 

’ ‘^ri!.O.iayas.Uja\,Ui. 
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we are not perpetually doomed to the pursuit of 
an unattainable ideal, then we must reac^ perfec- 
tion at some point of the historical process, and 
that will be the transcending of our historical 
individuality, of our escape from birth and death, 
or samsara. History is the working out of a pur- 
pose, an|i we are getting nearer and nearer to its 
fulfilment. Moksa is the realisation of tip purpose 
of each individual. On the attainment perfec- 
tion the historical existence terminates, When 
one individual completes his purpose, lie develops 
the universality of outlook characteristic of per- 
fection, but retains his individuality as a centre 
of action. When the whole universe reaches its 
*consummatii>n, the liberated individuals lapse into 
the stillness of the Absolute. Those great forces 
which seem to be making silently and surely for 
the destruction of this starry universe in which our 
earth swims as a speck will reach their true destina- 
tion. The world fulfills it.self by self-destruction. 
Einstein’s theory of relativity with its assumption 
that the spatio-temporal system is limited and 
measurable is not unfavourable to such a dissolution 
of the world. But this does not take aw'ay from 
the free being of God who is omnipotence or infinite 
possibility. The curtain will drop on this world, 
but another possibility, another plot, another drama 
.may commence and go on for ages. 

To some, it may appear that such a collapse of 
the world is a poor termination to all our struggles, 
’ liiriiiaskiHiivai'tyatvain. 
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and so they picture to us an eternal heaven or even 
eternal \,T;elI, but the implication of these eternal 
states is one of eternal idleness. As Herbert Spencer 
put it, deviation from perfection or the perfect 
adjustment of the organism to the environment is 
decay. The state of perfection is a condition of 
absolute stillness, stagnation, death. T^ere are 
thinkersj^oth in the East and the West, who look 
upon FarSdise as a state of activity where we sing 
the praises of God, and he has no end of patience 
in listening to his own glory. The only useful work 
which the liberated souls do is to help struggling 
humanity. So long as there are individuals who 
are unredeemed and so stand in need of saving 
knowledge, the liberated have some w)rk to do.' 
But if we allow that the world purpose is achieved, 
that all individuals have attained their perfection, 
there is nothing to be done. Aristotle says, " End- 
less duration makes good no better, nor white any 
whiter." ' There is no creative process without 
travail, and the attainment of perfection for all 
means the end of creative activity. “ Nothing that 
is perfectly real moves," according to Bradley. 
Activity is a characteristic of the historical process, 
and perfection is not historical. It lacks nothing 
and it cannot have any activity in it. 

It is sometimes argued that the w'orld process is 
infinite and so there will always be work to be done. - 
In other words, there will never come a time when 
all individuals will reach their perfection. But this 
‘ Ntcomachean Ethics, i. 6. 
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will be a frastration of tlie purpose of God. So long 
as tht^mTirld process continues, the liberatef|^ souk 
retain their individualities, which they lose’ in the 
event of the liberation of all, or sarvamukti. 

It-4s not fair to represent Sarhkara’s view as an 
illusionism. Samkara repudiates the subjectivism of 
Vijilanavadins and affirms the extra-menta! reality 
of objectsu His theory is not drstisrstivada, that 
objects rise into being when we perceive tHm and 
disappear when^ we do not. We perceive obfects 
and do not simply contemplate apparitions, 
kara distinguishes dreams from waking expt?ri- 
ences and warns us against a confusion between 
the two.. The .experiences of waking life are not 
contradicted by anything else in our logical know- 
ledgcd Heds a realist so far as our experience 
goes. Things control thought.^ Samkarak theory 
of avidya also confirms this view. For avklya is 
not a private profession of this or that individual 
mind ; it is common to all minds, bcung the cosmic 
principle of finiteness. It is tlie cause of ihv wiiole 
empirical wmrld ; common to 

all (sarvasadharana). Moksa or release of any one 
individual does not bring about the destruction of 
the wwld but only the displ^ua ::ivnt of a false 
outlook by a true one, avidya by vidya. When 

^ iiai\run jnfi^aiitnpalalHlIiaisi \dsiu 
yiiracici api avasthayam badliyate. Commentary on 
Bfahma Sutras ii. 2. 29. 

'' t'p. iia viistu yadbatiin ajRanain purusalMfUdhya ■ 
IxAsaiii ; again, bhuitavastnvi^aySn^ra pr^manyam^vaatu- 
tantram. 
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the illusion of the mirage is dissipated by scientific 
knowledge, the illusion stands there though it is no 
longer'hble to tempt us. The world is not so much 
denied as reinterpreted. 

Sarhkara believes that the logical dualism bet^Jeen 
subject and object is not final. It rests on a 
monism. Subject and object are phases cf spirit, 
atmana eva dharmah. They have no existiince apart 
from K'ahman. “ There are in the world many 
universals with their particulars— both conscious 
and tmconscious. All these universals in their 
graduated series are included and comprehended 
in one great universal, that is. Brahman as a mass 
of intelligence." ^ Sarhkara does Tiot assert an 
identity between God and the world but only denies 
the independence of the world.* As *rhe Tikakara 
says : “ The world is not identical with Brahman ; 
only it has no separate being independent of its 
ultimate source." 3 When Saihkara denies ' the 
reality of effects, he qualifies his denial by some 
such phrase as " independent of the cause ” or 
" independent of God." * 

If we raise the question as to how the finite rises 
from out of the bosom of the infinite, Saihkara says 
that it is an incomprehensible mystery, raaya. We 

’ ai’U‘ka hi viiaksanii.s Gctaiiacutaiiariipah sanianyavlsesah 
pHramparyagaty^ ekasmiii maliasamanye antar- 
bliavah prajfianaghane. Samkara on Bfhadatai^yahQ^ 
ptinisad, ii. 4. 9. 

• ('j». lihauhtiJ. na khak anaiiyatvarn iti ahlKMljiin 
kiiatu hliutiarn vyaseclhrima, 
kJfrannt prthak Mittasuavatvain srraiiva.tt\ iia tii 
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know that there is the absolute reality, we know 
that fhere is the empirical world, we know that 
the empirical world rests on the Absolute, Out the 
how of it is beyond our knowledge. The hypothesis 
of CTeation is a weak one, and it assumes that God 
lived alone for some time and then suddenly it 
occurred to him to have company when he put 
forth the* world. The theory of manifestatioiT is 
not more satisfying, for it is difficult to kgow how 
the finite can imnifest the infinite. If we say that 
God is transformed into the world, the qiiestion 
arises whether it is the whole of God that is trans- 
formed or only a part. If it is the whole, then 
there is no God beyond the universe and we lapse 
into the lower pantheism. If it is only a part, then 
it means that God is capable of being partitioned. 
Wc cannot keep one part of God above and another 
part below. It would be like taking half a fowl 
for cooking, leaving the other half for laying eggs. ^ 
Samkara believes that it is not possible to determine 
logically tlie relation between God and the world. 
He asks us to Iiold fast botli ends. It does not 
matter if we are not able to find out where they meet. 

The history of philosophy in* India as well as 
Europe has been one long illustration of the inability 
of the human mind to solve the mystery of the re- 
lation of God to the world. The greatest thinkers 
are those who admit the mystery and comfort them- 
selves by the idea that the human mind is not 

* iia III kukkiitadrr hhu^avi papuita 

tn prasaviya kalpyate, virodhat, Anandagiri i>n Bmhma 
Suim, i 2-^. ^ 

^ clwr-nirfipa * • ^ 
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oranisdcnt. Saihkara in the East and Bradley in 
the West adopt this wise attitude of agnosticism. 
We have the universe with its distinctions. It -is 
not self-sufficient. It rests on something else, and 
that is the Absolute. The relation between th^two 
is a mystery. The idea expressed in the statement 
And God saw everything that He had made and 
befioM^t was very good ’’ does not solve the problem. 
It assumes that the world is " very good ” and we 
have our doubts about it. Unable to believe that 
a good God could be responsible for the horrors of 
nature, Plato held that the goodness of God was 
made somewhat ineffective by the^intractableness 
of nature which he tried in vain to* control. The 
Gnostics strove to express the idea that God was 
trying to redeem a world created by the devil. 
Augustine from this worked out his view of “ total 
depravity ” and the scheme of salvation. Some 
.still clung to the idea of the omnipotence of God 
by paying him the doubtful compliment, as J. S. 
Mill says, of making him the creator of the devil. 
Leibniz argues that even if this world is in many 
ways defective, it is the best of all possible worlds ; 
but this view implies an uncomplimentary reflec- 
tion on the power of God. Hegelian absolutism is 
unable to account for the lapse of the perfect into^ 
the imperfect. Bergson emphasises the conflict of 
matter and life in the world and believes that the 
two are the negative and positive phases of one 
primal consciousness, but he is not able to account 
for the rise of the two tendencies from the first 
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principle. Croce arrives at the different forms of 
spirit, theoretical and practical, but he d* *s not 
gwe us any metaphysical dedt:ction of these forms 
one spirit. If the fornis are all, then there 
is no Absolute, and if there is the Absolute, it seems 
to be a sort of dissolute Absolute. 

A wise ^agnosticism is more faithful to the sittia- 
tion. But the logical mind of man is not, wilting 
to admit defeat. It cannot rest in the idea. that 
the Absolute is incomprehensible and that the 
world hangs on it somehow. It makes the Absolute 
determinate and relates tlie world to this determinate 
principle as its^expression. In view of the weakness 
of the human mind Sariikara allows these metaphors. 
The perfect^jii of God overflows into the world. 
The world is the outflow of the surplus energies of 
God, the supreme artist. Lila or sport brings out 
the nationality, the freedom and the joyous exercise 
of spontaneity involved in the art of creation. We 
look upon God as a personal lord, and endow him 
with the power of s-'.lf'yxprt:s.'iun and self-communi- 
cation. A sterile perfection is an inconceivability. 
The principle of self-expression is also called maya. 
It also stands for the principle of objectivity by 
interaction with which the subject self is able to 
express himself. But these attempts are devices 
to understand the nature of the relation of God to 
the world. 

However that may be, no theory has ever asserted 
that life is a dream and all experienced eveftts are 
illusions. One or two later followers of Saihkara 
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lend countenance to this hypothesis, but it pannot 
be re^\rded as representing the main tendency of 
Hindu thought. 

The next objection goes to the opposite extje^w. 
To the Hindu ethical rules are meaningless because 
the world is divine. Everything is God, and. there is 
no excuse for our interfering with the sacred activities 
of the^pickpocket and the perjurer. The critic be- 
lieves tl&t he refutes the theory of divine imma- 
nence-associated with all forms of Indian thought 
when he exclaims. Is KccadiUy Circus God ? is Hyde 
Park Comer God ? The Hindu ■view rebels against 
the cold and formal conception of God who is 
external to the world, and altogether remote and 
transcendent. The natural law of the^verld is but 
a working of God’s sovereign purpose. The uni- 
formity of nature, the orderliness of the cosmos, 
and the steady reaching forward and upward of the 
course of evolution proclaim not the unconscious 
throbbing of a soulless engine, but the directing 
mind of an all-knowing spirit. The indwelling of 
God in the universe does not mean the identity of 
God with the universe. According to the latter 
view God is so immanent in everything that we have 
only to open our eyes to see God in it, but also 
there is nothing of God left outside the whole of ' 
things. God lies spread out before us. The world 
i.s not only a revelation, but an exhaustive revela- 
tion of God. Hindu thought takes care to emphasise 
the transcendent character of the Supreme. “ He 
bears the world but is bv no means Insf in 
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it." ' , The world is in God and not God in the 

f 

world. In the universe we have the ?, parate 
existence of the individuals. Whether the divine 
spwk burns dimly or brightly in the individual, 
the sparks are distinct from the central fire from 
which they issue. 

Hindu .thought admits that the immanence^ of 
God is a fact admitting of various degrees,.-* While 
there is nothing which is not lit by GodP, God is 
more fully revealed in the organic than in the 
inorganic, more in the conscious than in the un- 
conscious, more in man than in the lower creatures, 
more in the gQod man than in the evil. But even 
the worst of the world cannot be dismissed as com- 
pletely usdi-vine, fit only to be cast into hell fire. 
While Hinduism believes in the divine indwelling 
and declares that there is no escaping from the 
divkie presence, it does not say that ; -■-vilung is 
God as we find it. PicrrauIIy is not God, though 
even Piccadilly cannot be unless it is allowed by 
divine activity. There are divine potentialities in 
even the w-orst of men, the everlasting arms of 
God underneath the worst sinners. No one is 
really beyond hojx’. The worst sinner has a future 
even as the greatest saint has had a past. No one 
is so good or so bad as he imagines, i'he great souls 
of the world address themselves to the task of 
rousing the divint; jiossibilities in the publicans and 
the sinners. 

The doctrine of Karma is sometimes interpreted 
' bhtitabhm na ca tihuta-sthah, is. 5. 
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as imolying a denial of human freedom which' is 
generaSy regarded as the basis of all ethical values. 
But when rightly viewed the law does not conflict 
with the reality of freedom. It is the principir^f 
science which displaces belief in magic or the theory 
that we can manipulate the forces of the world at 
our- pleasure. The course of nature is determined 
not b}*^ the passions and prejudices of personal 
spirits lurking behind it but by the operation of 
immutable laws. If the sun pursues his daily and 
the moon her nightly journey across the sky, if the 
silent procession of the seasons moves in light and 
shadow across the earth, it is because they are all 
guided in their courses by a pow'er superior to thern 
ail. “ Verily 0 Gargi, at the commmd of that 
Imperishable, the sun and the moon stand apart, 
the earth and the sky stand apart . . . the moments, 
the hours, the days, the nights, the fortnights,' the 
months, the seasons and the years stand apart. 
Verily O Gargi, at the command of that Imperish- 
able, some rivers flow from the snowy mountains to 
the east, others to the west in whatever direction 
each flows.” > There is the march of necessity 
fverywheit*. The universe is lawful to the core. 

The theory of Karma recognises the rule of law 
not only in outward nature, but also in the world 
of mind and morals. !l^ta manifests itself equally 
in nature and in human society. We are every 
.^--mome^t making our characters and shaping our 
destinies. ” There is no loss of any activity which 
» #rA. Up. „iiL $. g. 
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we commence nor is there any obstacle to |ts {iilfih 
ment. Even a little good that we ma" do mill 
’protect lis against great odds/' * What we have 
our hearts on will not perish with this body* 
This fact inspires life with the present sense of 
eternity. 

At attime when people were doing deviI's_^work 
under divine sanction and consoling theirselves by 
attributing everything to God*s will, thl^ principle 
of Karma insisted on the primacy of the and 

identified God with the rule of law. All's law, j^et 
airs God. Karma is not a mechanical principle 
but a spiritual necessity. It is the embodiment of 
the mind and will of God. God is its supervisor, 
karmatiliy:iks;ih/ jiistict* is an attrihntr of God. 
The character of God is n ‘presented by St. Janie** a,-, 
one ‘‘ with whom can bt* no variation neither shadow 
that is cast by turning/' fEvery act, every thought 
is weighed in the invisible but universal balance* 
scales of |ustice. The day of judgment is not in 
some remote future, but here and now, and none 
can escape it. Divine law’s cannot be evaded. 
They are not so much imposed from without as 
wrought into our natures. Sin is not so much a 
defiance of God as a denial of soul, not so much a 
violation of law as a betrayal of self. We carry 
with us the whole of our past. It is an ineffaceable 
record wiiich time cannot blur nor death erase. 

There is room for repentance and consequent*. 

s BkagapodgUM, iii. 40. 

» Svet vi ir. 

• t , 
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forgiveness on this scheme. The critic who yrg«*s 
that beT.ef in Karma makes religious life, prayer 
and worship impossible has not a right under-’ 
standing of it. In his opinion God has abdicate«fr» 
in favour of his law. To pray to God is as futile • 
a superstition as to bid the storm give us strength, 
or the earthquake to forgive us our sins. Of course* 
the Hinchi does not look upon prayer as a sort of 
Aladdin’s lamp to produce anything we want. God 
is not ?■ magician stopping the sun in its course 
and staying the bullet in its march. But his truth 
and constancy, his mercy and justice find their 
embodiment in the implacable woiijcing of the 
moral law. Forgiveness is not a mitigation of God’s 
justice but only an expression of it. We^^n insist 
with unflinciiing rigour on the inexorability of the 
moral law and yet believe in the forgiveness of sins. 
Spiritual growth and experience are governed by 
laws similar to those which rule the rest of the 
universe. If we sow to the flesh we shall of the 
flesh reap cornip'ioi). The punishment for a dese- 
crated body is an enfeebled understanding and 
a darkened soul. If we deliberately fall into sin, 
shutting our eyes to moral and spiritual light, we 
may be sure that in God’s world sin will find us out 
and our wilful blindness will land us in the ditch. 

A just God cannot refuse to any man that which 

■ he has earned. The past guilt cannot be wiped • 

■ gway by^ the atoning suffering of an outward sub- 
. stitute.* Guilt cannot be transferred. It must be 

‘ Cp. munir manutc niurkh,o mucyate. The monk 
meditati** and the f(X)l is freed. * , 
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atoned for through the sorrow entailed by self-* 
conquest. God cannot be bought over and sin » 
'cannot be glossed over. 

Tile principle of Karma reckons with the material 
or the context in wliich each individual is born* 
Whil^ it regards the past as determined, it allows 
that the future is only conditioned. The spiritual 
element in man allows Mm freedom within the 
limits of his nature. Man is not a mere fnechanism 
of instincts. The spirit in him can trium.ph over 
the automatic forces that try to enslave him. The 
Bhagavadgiia asks us to raise the self by the self. 
We can use the material with wdiich we are endowed 
to promote our ideals. The cards in the game of 
" life are ^ven to us. We do not select them. They 
are traced to our past Karma, but we can cal! as 
we please, lead what suit we will, and as we play, 
we gain or lose. And there is freedom. 

Wdiat the individual will be cannot be predicted 
beforehand, though there is no caprice. We can 
predict an individual's acts so far as they are 
governed by habit, that is, to the extent his actions 
are mechanical and not effected by choice. But 
choice is not caprice. Freewill in the sense of an 
undetermined, unrelated, uncaused factor in human 
action is not admitted, but such a wdll defies all 
analysis. It has nothing to do with the general 
. stream of cause and effect. It operates in an 
irregular and chaotic way. If human actions are ^ 
determined by such a will, there is no meaning in 
punishment or training of character. The theory 
of Karma allows maatlie free3o»n to use the material 
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in the light of his knowledge. Man controls the 
unifornn|ies in nature, his own mind and society. 
There is thus scope for genuine rational freedom- 
while indeterminism and chance lead to a fal|^ 
fatalism. 

The universe is not one in which every detail is 
decreed. We do not have a mere unfolding of jr 
pre-arranged plan. There is no such thing as 
absolute peescience on the part of God, for we are 
all his fellow-workers. God is not somewhere above 
us and beyond us, he is also in us. The divine in 
us can, if utilised, bring about even sudden con- 
versions. Evolution in the sense of epigenesis is 
riot impossible. For the real is an active developing 
life and not a mechanical routine. 

The law of Karma encourages the sinn^T that it 
IS never too late to mend. It does not shut the 
gates of hope against despair and suffering, guilt 
and peril. It persuades us to adopt a charitable 
view towards the sinner, for men are more often 
weak than vicious. It is not true that the heart of 
man is desperately wicked and that he prefers evil 

to good, the easy descent to hell to the steep ascent 
to heaven. 

Unfortunately, the theory of Karma became con- 
fused with fatality in India when man himself grew ' 
feeble and was disinclined to do his best. It was 
made into an excuse for inertia and timidity and was 
toned into a message of despair and not of hope ” 
It said to the sinner, “ Not only are you a wreS. 
but that IS all you ever could have been 
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y^our pre-ordained being from the beginning of 
time*.” I have said enough to indicate th^ such a 
.philosophy of despair is not the necessary’^ outcome 
of the doctrine of Karma. 

Let us now turn to the practical side of Hinduism. 
Hinduism is more a way of life than a form of 
Aought. WTiiie it gives absolute liberty in the 
world of^^ought it enjoins a strict code of^)fSbtice. 
The theist and the atheist, the sceptjp apd the 
agnostic may all be Hindus if they accept the 
Hindu system of culture and life. Hinduism 
insists not on religious conformity but on a spiritual 
and ethical outlook in life. " The performer of the 
good — and not the believer in this or that view — 

• can never get into an evil state,” na hi kalyat^akrt 
kaicii durgatim tdta gacchati.^ In a very real sense 
practice precedes theory. Only by doing the will 
does one know the doctrine. Whatever our theo- 
logical beliefs and metaphysical opinions may be, we 
are all agreed that we should be kind and honest, 
grateful to our benefactors and sympathetic to the 
unfortunate. Hinduism insists on a moral life and 
draws into fellowship all who feel themselves bound 
to the claims which the moral law or dharma makes 
upon them. Hinduism is not a sect but a fellowshif 
of all who accept the law of right and earnestly 
seek for the truth. 

Dharma is right action. In the Rg Veda, rta i: 

* the right order of the universe. It stands for botl 
the satya or the truth of things as well as tht dharnK 

' BhagavaigUa, vi. 40. 
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or the law of evolution. Dhanna formed from the 
root dhV, to hold, means that which holds a thing 
and mamtains it in being. Every form of life, 
every group of men has its dharma, which is the 
law of its being. Dharma or virtue is confomiif^ 
with the truth of things ; adharma or vice is 
opposition to it. Moral evil is disharmony witjj, 
the tr-ith which encompasses and coatCols the 
world. 

Desires constitute the springs of human action. 
The life of man centres round certain basic 
cravings, each distinct from the other in its object 
and each stimulating men to a particular mode of 
activity in order to satisfy it. If the sSveral desires 
were independent of one another and never crossed . 
or modified one another, then their different expres- 
sions would be separate and unco-ordinated. Family 
life will have little to do with economic pursuits. 
Industrial relations will be etliically colourless. 
Religious activities may be indifferent to the secular 
sides of life. But man is a w'hole, and so all his 
activities have an overarching unity. Each indi- 
vidual has in him the sex and the parental instincts, 
love of power and wealth, desire for the common 
good and a hunger for communion with the unseen. 
These different activities react upon and modify . 
one another. They function in interdependence in 
man’s life. If life is one, then there is one master 
science of life which recognises the four supreme * 
-"^s of dharma or righteousness, artha or wealth, 
Itama or artistic and cultural life, and mokfa or 
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spiritual freedom. The Hindu rode of practice 
links up the realm of desires wHh the pers^tcctit-e 
of the eternal. It binds together the kingdoms of 
earth and heaven. 

* ■ Hinduism does not believe in any permanent feud 
between the human world of natural desires and 
social aims and the spiritual life with its di.scipiine 
and. aspiration on the other. It condemn^^only 
natural existence which is unrelated to tae back- 
ground. Such a life which concentrates oh this 
world and its good things is not satisfying; for the 
greatest prosperity comes to its end, dissolving into 
emptiness. The world and all el.se on which we 
pin our faith will desert us in the moment of our 
triumph. The Hindu thinker dwells on the evan- 
escence Si' the world and its pitiful futility if its 
connection with the eternal is snapped. 

All worldly relationships have their end, but they 
cannot be ignored. To behave as if they do not 
exist simply because they do not persist is to court 
disaster. The eternal is manifested in the temporal, 
and the latter is the patiiway to the former. Truth 
in the finite aspect leads us to infinite truth. 
Renunciation is the feeling of detachment from tlic 
finite as fin ite and attachment to the finite as the 
embodiment of the infinite. The two are bound to 
each other and to separate them is ruinous. The 
Upanisad says : “ In darkness are they who worship 
only the world, but in greater darkness they who 
worship the infinite alone. He who accepts both 
saves himself from death by the knowledge of the 
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former and attaijis immortality by the knowledge 
of the hitter.” 

Artha^akes note of the economic and the political 
life of man, the craving for power and property. 
The urge which gives rise to property is something' 
fundamental in human nature. Unless we change 
the very constitution of the human mind, we cannot 
eradicate the idea of property. For m,^st melT 
propertj^ is the medium for the expression of per- 
sonality and intercourse with others. 

While the pursuit of wealth and happiness is a 
legitimate human aspiration, they should be gained 
in ways of righteousness (dharma), if they are to 
lead ultimately to the spiritual freedom of rnan 
{niok§a). Each one of these ends requires ethical 
discipline. Freedom can be obtained only-through* 
bonds of discipline and surrender of personal 
inclination. To secure the freedom to acquire and 
to enjoy we have to limit ourselves and bind our 
will in certain ways. The countries which are 
politically free arc largely bound in thought and 
practice. Political freedom is not possible without 
a large curtailment of freedom of thought and action. 
In the interests of spiritual freedom Hindu society 
regulated the most intimate details of daily life, and 
they are the rules of dharma. These rules are not 
the same in all parts of the country or in all periods 
of Hindu history. The Hindu legislators accepted 
the bewildering variety of customs professed by the- 
_^bes iq India as the civilisation spread from the 
Indus to the Cape. The law books recognise the 
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variety, though they try to refine whatever seems 
to’*‘ba morally odjectionable.^ WTiile recc^ising 
tlieiii all an ideal standard is enjoined whiA imper- 
ceptibly brings about a refinement of the customs, 
According to the Taitiinya Upanisad, the young 
man is asked in cases of doubt to take as Ms 


autliorky what is done in similar circumstances by 



urges that the conduct of good people (sadbhiK) and 
righteous souls of the regenerate classes (dharmikai§ 
ca dvijatibhih) may be regarded as consistent 
(aviriiddham) with the customs of all countries, 
families and cvastes. 


Moksa is spiritual realisation. The Hindu Dharma 
says, Maff^does not live by bread alone, nor by his 
work, capital, ambition or power or relations to 
external nature. He lives or must live by his life 
of spirit. Moksa is self-emancipation, the fulfilment 
of the spirit in us in the heart of the eternal. This 
is what gives ultimate satisfaction, and all other 
activities are directed to the realisation of this end. 


As to the methods of obtaining freedom, the Hindu 
thinker adopted a very catliolic attitude. As 
the birds fly in tlie air, as the fish swim in the sea, 
leaving no traces behind, even so is the pathway to 
God traversed by the seeker of spirit/* * 

The different pathways have been broadly dis- 


» See Baudliayana, Brliaspati, Pevala, Gautaaia. 

^ sakiinlnani ivakfise jale vlricarSin iva "* 

yatlia padam iia drsyeta tathll jiiniiavklain gatih. 
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tinguished into Jthe three types of jnana, wisdom, 
bhaktiwr devotion, karma or service. The three are 
not e.\cJusive, but emphasise the dominant aspects. 
Wisdom (jnana) does not mean intellectual acumen 
or dialectical power. Jnana is realised experience. 
We are saved from sin only when we live in the 
presence of God. If we have true insight, right, 
actic^ will take care of itself. Truth crnnot but 
act rigatly. The way of devotion is the most 
popufar one. Sinners as well as saipts, ignorant as 
well as'Iearned, foolish as well as wise find it easy. 
Prayer and petition, fasting and sacrifice, com- 
munion and self-examination, all are included in 
the life of devotion. In its highest flights, bhakti 
coincides with jnana, and both these issue in right 
karma or virtuous life. **’ 

While the individual and the social sides of 
karma are inseparably intertwined, the theory of 
varna or caste emphasises the social aspect, and 
that of a^rama or stages of life the individual aspect. 
The four stages of brahmacarya or the period of 
training, garhastya or the period of work for the 
world as a householder, vanaprasthya or the period 
of retreat for the loosening of the social bonds, and 
sanfiyasa or the period of renunciation and expectant 
aw siting of freedom indicate that life is a pilgrimage 
to the-eternal life through different stages. 

The first period is that of training and discipline 
of body and mind. Plastic youth is moulded to a 
Hfc of duty. The student is required to live for a 
fixed pwiod in the house of his teacher, where he is 
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taught the arts and sciences which?would be useful 
to him in after life. Women were also entitled to 
brahmacarya.* They were given the traftiing of 
their classes, and thus enabled to take up the 
functions of the caste in the emergencies of life. 
Restrictions regarding Vedic study were introduced 
^Tgjjpn ^omen of other racial stocks with different 
customs -i^e accepted in marriage. 

The second stage is that of the householder or 
the grhastha. » A human being is not ordinarily 
self-sufficing. The God of Aristotle may enjoy his 
solitary existence, but not the men and women of 
the world. These are as a rule encouraged to enter 
the married Me.® India has known for centuries 
what Freud is popularising in Europe, that repressed 
desires are more corrupting in their effects than 
those exercised openly and freely. Monastic ten- 
dencies were discouraged until one had a normal 
expression of natural impulses. He who runs back 
from marriage is in the same boat with one who 
runs away from battle. Only failures in life avoid 

' p\ir3 kalpusu nannain mauSjibantlhaiiani isyate 

adliyapanani ca vedSnSm sSvitrTvacanam tatlia. 

* According to UaYiid SmHi (xx. 23)^ quoted by Sayana 
in Ms comireiitary on Pawsaw (Bombay Sanskrit 

Series, Part II, p. 82). girls are divided into two classes : 
Bralimavadinis, or those who are devoted to sacred 
wisdom, and Sadyovadhils, or those who get married. 
Some of the welPknown women of early Sanskrit litera- 
ture, like GargI in the Bfh, Up., Sulabha in Mahahharata, 
Sabari in the Rdmdyatiu, lived unmarried lives. The 
Hindu social code deals not so much with such exceij^- 
tional cases as with the typical course and. its f ufkctional 
rule. It legislates for the normal. 
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occasions for vir*;ue. Marriage is regarded as sacijed. 
The \%ry gods are married. When the Hindu 
descend from the adoration of the Absolute and 
takes to the worship of a personal god, his god has. 
always a consort. He does not worship a bachelor 
or a virgin. Siva is ardhanarKvara, and his image 
signifies the co-operative interdependent, separat^ik’' 
incdSS^ete but jointly complete m£is(4line and 
femiipn'e /unctions of the supreme being. There is 
nothing unwholesome or guilty about the sex life. 
Through the institution of marriage it is made the 
basis of intellectual and moral intimacies. Marriage 
is not so much a concession to human weakness as 
a means of spiritual growth. It is '‘prescribed for 
the sake of the development of personality as well 
as the continuance of the family ideal.* Marriage 
has this social side. Every family is a partnership 
between the living and the dead. The Sraddha 
ceremony is intended to impress the idea of the 
family solidarity on the members. At the end of 
the ceremony the performer asks, “Let me, 0 
fathers ! have a hero for a son.’’ i 
The Hindu ideal emphasises the individual and 
the social aspects of the institution of marriage. 
Man is not a tyrant nor is woman a slave, but both 


are serv-ants of a liigher -ideal to which their indi— 
fvidual inclinations are to be subordinated. Sensual 
•'love is sublimated into self-forgetful devotion. 
Marriage for the Hindu is a problem and not a 


* vmirn mv Uatta p.tarah. 
ne luiv«* |*reat heroes amongst 


Cp. 

us. 


tlie Vedic prayer, 
Siu'irSsu tdiaveina. 
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dat^wm. Except ia the pages of f.tion we do not 
have £ pair agreeing with each other in everything, 
testes and temper, ideals and interests. Irreducible 
- peculiarities there will always be, and the task of 
the institution cf marriage is to use these differ- 
ences to promote a nannonious life. Instincts and 
-passions are the raw material which are to be worked 
up into an ideal whole. Though there V'^sonie 
choice with regard to our mates, there is a.large 
element of cha'hce in the best of marriages. Carve 
as w'e will that mysterious block of which our life 
is made, the black vein of destiny or chance, what- 
ever we may pll it, appears again and again in it. 
That marriage is successful which transforms a 
chance mate into a life companion. Marriage is 
not the end of the struggle, it is but the beginning’ 
of a strenuous life w'here we attempt to realise a,’ 
larger ideal by subordinating our private interests 
and inclinations. Service of a common ideal can 
bind together the most unlike indhiduals. Love 
demands its sacrifices. By restraint and endurance, ‘ 
'*we raise love to the likeneF.s of the divine. 

In an ideal marriage the genuine interests of the 
two members are perfectly reconciled. The p«^r-, 
fectiy ethical marriage is the monogamous one., 
'The relation of Rama and Sita, or Savitri and' 
Satyavau, where the two stand by each other 
ggainst the whole world, is idealised in the Hindu 
scriptures. In the absence of absolute perfection 
““we have to be content with approximations. We 
need not, however, confound the higher with the 
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lower. Eight cifferent kinds of marriages -are 
recognised in the Hindu law books. Manu did not 
shut his eyes to the practices of his contemporaries. 

He arranges the difierent kinds of marriages in an " 
order. While marriages in which personal inclina- 
tion is subordinated rank high, those by mutual 
choice (gandharva), force (raksasa), purchase (asirra^ 
come’^wer. The lowest is pai^aca. When the 
loverTavtshes a maiden without her consent, when 
she is (xsleep, or intoxicated or deranged in mind, 
we have a case of pai^aca marriage.'^ It is a very 
low kind of marriage, but admitted as valid with 
the laudable motive of giving the injured women 
the status of wives and their offspring legitimacy. 

Insistence on the interests of the. family led to a 
compromise of the monogamous ideal. While the 
monogamous ideal is held up as the best, polygamy 
was also tolerated. When you have no male off- 
spring, or when, by mistake or chance, you seduce 
a woman when you are married, it is your duty to 
protect her from desertion and from public scorn, 
save her from a life of infamy and degradation, 
and protect her children who are in no way respon- 
sible for the ways of their parents; polygamy is 
permissible. The story of the Ramayana has for 
one of its chief lessons the evils of polygamy. The* 
palace of Daiaratha was a centre of intrigue, and 
Rama, the hero of the story, stands up for the 
iponog^ous ideal. 

A system which looks upon marriage as com-*^ 

» MmnUt iii 54, 
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puisory for aU has its own weak|iesses, though it 
does not develop large numbers of unmarried 
women who see no meaning in life. It is obliged 
to discountenance the remarriage of widows.' It 
unconsciously tends to lower the marriageable ago 
of girls. It is necessary for the leaders to remember 
'the Hindu ideas and bring about a more satisfactory 
state of affairs. ^ 

The recognition of the spiritual ideal of nictrriage 
requires us to regard the marriage relation as an 
indissoluble one. So long as we take a small view 
of life and adopt for our guide the fancy or feeling 
of the moment, marriage relation cannot be regarded 
as permanent. In the first moments of infatuation 
we look upon our partners as angels from heaven, 
but soon the wonder wears away, and if w’e persist 
in our passion for perfection, we become agitated 
and often bitter. The unrest is the effect of a false 
ideal. The perfect relation is to be created and 
not found. The existence of incompatibility is a 
challenge to a more vigorous effort. To resort to 
divorce is to confess defeat. The misfit.s and the 
maladjustments are but failures. 

Modem conditions are responsible for the large 

as 
;r- 
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against- discipline'! We are confusing self-expressfon 
and seltdevelopment with a life of instincts and 
passions. We tend to look upon ourselves as 
healthy animals and not spiritual beings. We have 
had sin with us from the beginning of our history, 
but we have recently begun to worship it. It is 
not yery modem for a man or woman who is sfck*" 
of his^ her partner to take to another, but what is 
really'’ modern is the new philosophy in justification 
of it. Disguised feeling is masquerading as advanced 
thought. The woman who gives up her husband 
for another is idealised as a heroine w'ho has had 
the courage to give up the hypocritical moral codes 
and false sentiments, while she who clings to her 
husband through good report and bad is a cow'ardly 
victim of . conventions. Sex irregularities are be- 
coming less sliocking and more popular. 

Though we have had our share of exaggerating 
the wickedness of women, and though we have some 
texts which regard the woman as the eternal 
temptress of the man Adam, a snare of perdition, 
as Donaldson expressed it, "a fireship continually* 
striving to get alongside the male man-of-war and 
to blow him up into pieces.” the general Hindu 
view of woman is an exalted one. It regards the 
VT’ornan as the helpmate of man in all his work, * 
.sahadharmiiii.i The Hindu believes in the speciality 

* SSyaua, commenting on Tig Veda, v. 6i. 8, says: "ThS 
Wife and the husband, being the equal halves of one 
substance, are equal in every respect ; both should ioin*^ 
Md take equal part in all work, religious and secular.” This 
Ideal IS lowered in some^iassages of Mam and YajHavalkya. 

f. h 
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of the contribution %vhich \voiT!^.n makes, to the 
world. She has special responsibilities and special 
'duties. Even such an advanced thinker as Mrs. 
Bertrand Russell allows that " each class and sex 
has that to give to the common stock of achievement, 
loiowledge and thought which it alone can give, 
and robs itself and the commimitj' by inferior 

“ ‘•a*#’.. 

imitation/' ^ So long as children cannr,:,;,. sliakeii 

from heaven, but have to be built wlthiA their 
mothers’ bodies, so long will there be a specific 
function for women. As the bearing and rearing 
of children take a good deal of their time and 
attention, women were relieved of the economic 
responsibilities for tlie family. While man is 
e.xpectc‘d to take to the worldly pur.siuts (yajna- 
pradhanya), woman is capable of great heights 
of self-control and self-denial "dl-ilnya:. 

Tlic stricter code of morality ap]>!ied to women 
is really a compliment to them, for it accepts tlie 
natural superiority of the women. But the modern 
■w'onian, if I m.ay say so. is losing Iter self-respect. 
She does not Tc.spcct her own individuality and 
uniqueness, but is paying an unconscious tribute 
to man by trying to imitate him. She is fast 
becoming ma.sculine and mechanical. Adventurous 
pursuits are leading her into conflict with her own 
inner nature. 

The third stage arises when the responsibilities 
of home are given up. The wife accompanies the 
husband to the forest, if she shares his spiritual 

^ Hyfatia 5). 
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aims. Recording to Manu, one must enter tiie 
third sta^e when one becomes a grandfather, or 
one's skin begins to show wrinkles or one’s hair' 
turns grey. When one’s bodily powers wane, it is 
time to depart to the forest and prepare oneself 
for the true life of the spirit. The main objective 
of this stage is to escape from the bustle of life iifto ' 
the sotfeude of the forest to meditate on the higher 
problems. - 

The stature of man is not to be reduced to the 
requirements of the society. Man is much more 
than the custodian of its culture or protector' of 
his country or producer of its wealth. His social 
efficiency is not the measure of his spiritual man- 
hood. The soul which is our spiritual life con- 
tains our infinity within it. What shall it profit a 
man if he gain the whole world but lose his own 
soul ? A Sanskrit verse reads : “ For the family 
sacrifice the individual; for the community the 
My ; for the country the community, and for 
the soul the whole world.”" Family and country, 
nation and the world cannot satisfy the soul in man! 
Each mdividud is called upon at a certain stage 
of ms life to give up his wife and children and his 
caste and work. The last part of life’s road has to 
be walked in single file. 

The aim of the saniiyasin is not to free himself 
from the cares of outward life, but to attain a state, 
of spiritual freedom when he is not tempted by 
nches or honour; and is not elated by success or ” 
depressed by failure^ He develops a spirit of 

aftfc pithivim tyajet. 
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equanimity and so “ bears patientiy improper words 
and does not insult anyone ; he aoes not hate any- 
•one for the sake of his physical body.” » 'fhese free 
men are solitary souls who have not any personal 
attachments or private ambitions, but embody in 
their own spirit the freedom of the world. They 
take on the wideness of the whole earth,* dwell in 
love and walk in righteousness. The soci^S order 
regards the sannyasin as a parasite sin«e he does 
not contribufe to it materially and does^ot care 
for its forms. The state looks on him with sus- 
picion as he does not profess any loyalty to any 
family or church, race or nation. He does not 
function in any industrial factory, social system or 
political machine. These satlftyasins do not serve 
our policies that make the w'orld unsafe for human 
life, do not promote our industries that mechanise 
persons, and do not support our national egoisms 
that provoke wars. Patriotism is not enough for 
these fine souls. Life, and not India’s life or Eng- 
land’s life, demands their devotion. They look upon 
* all men and all groups as equal {samatS sarvasmin). 

While some forms of Christianity and Buddhism 
judge the life of the world to be inferior to the life 
of the monk, and would have loved to place the 
' whole of mankind at one swoop in the cloister, 
Hinduism while appreciating the life of the sannyasin 
jefrained from condemning the state of the house- 
holder. Every state is necessary, and in so far^as 
^ it is necessary it is good. The blossom 5 oes not 

« Manu, Vi. 47 ff. ’ Cp- varSoasi mcdim. 
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deny the leaf and the leaf does not deny the stqjk 
nor the stalk the root. The general rule is that we 
should pass from stage to stage gradjiallT. 

The liberated soul is not indifferent to the welfare 
of the world.i It is related of Buddha that when 
he was. on the threshold of nirvana he turned away 
and took the vow never to cross it so long as* a 
single Btang remained subject to sorrow and suffering. 
The sarnie %dea comes out in the sublime verse of 
• the Bhdguvaia : “1 desire not the supreme state (of 
bliss) with its eight perfections, nor the cessation of 
rebirth. May I take up the sorrow of all creatutes 
who suffer and enter into them so that they may be 
made free from grief." Mahadeva the prince of 
ascetics drank poison for the sake of the world. 
Freedom on the highest level of existence expresses 
Itself on the lower as courage to suffer, sacrifice, 
and die. 

This fourfold plan of life yet dominates the Hindu 
mind. The general character of a society is not 
alway.s best expressed by the mass of its members, 
There exists in every community a natural elite, ' 
which better than all the rest represents the soul 
of the entire people, its great ideals, its strong 
emotions and its essential tendency. The whole 
community looks to them as their example. When ^ 

the wick is ablaze at its tip, the whole lamp is said 
to be burning. 


the notions of I and 

mres ahaA w ® enjoined by the scrip- ' 

nl'tsafef ?*K eva safiflyaso vaksvate 

n5&5a&trarthaty3ga(,. MedhStithi on vi v 
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The institution of caste illustrates the sj^irit of 
comprehensive synthesis characteristic of the Hindu 
mind with its faith in the collaboration of faces and 
th§ co-operatic|i of cultures. Paradoxical as it may 
seem, the system of caste is the outcome of tolerance 
and trust. Though it has now degenerated into an 
instrument of oppression and intolerance, though 
it tends to perpetuate inequality and develop the 
spirit of exclusiveness, these unfortunate effects are 
not the central motives of the .system. If the pro- 
gressive thinkers of India had the power, as they 
undoubtedly have the authority, they W'ould trans- 
form the institution out of recognition. It is not 
my purpose this evening to relate the evils of the. 
system ; I wish to draw your attention to the 
underlying principles. 

Any survey of the castes of the present day will 
neveal the complex origin of the institution. Castes 
are of many kinds, tribal, racial, sectarian, occu- 
pational. Some are due to migration. When 
hiembers of an old casft* migrate to a different part 
» of the country, they become a new caste. » 

As it is clear from the word varna, caste 
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had originally reference to colour. If we look into 
the pasi history cf India, we see how the corlntry 
has beef* subjected to one race invasion after_ 
another. Even at the beginning of her history 
India was peopled by various racial groups, the 
dark aboriginal tribes, the sturdy Dravidians, the 
yellow-skinned Mongols and the blithe force|,ul 
Aryans., Very soon she developed intimate inter- 
course, wilh the Persians, the Greeks and the 
Scythians, and some of these settled down in India. 
No other country in the world has had such racial 
problems as India. 

Regarding the solution of the problem of racial 
conflicts the different alternatives which present 
them.selves are those of extermination, subordina- 
tion, identification or harmonisation. The first 
course has been adopted often in the course of the 
history of the world. The trail of man is dotted 
with the graves of countless communities which 
reached an untimely end. But is there any justifi- 
cation for this violation of human life ? Haye we 
any idea of -what the world loses when one racial • 
culture is extinguished ? It is true that the Red 
Indians have not made, to ail appearance, any 
contribution to the world progress, but have we 
any clear understanding of their undeveloped possf- , 
bilities which, in God’s good time, might have come 
to fruition ? Do we know so much of ourselves 
and the world and God’s purpose as to believe that' 
our civilisation, our institutions and our customs ^ 
are so immeasurably superior to those of othem, 
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not only what others actually possess but what 
exilts\in them potentially ? \V<^ cannot rheasure 
beforehand the possibilities of a race. CivSisations 
are not made in a daj', and had the fates been 
kindlier and we less arrogant in our ignorance, the 
world, I dare say, would have been richer for the 
contributions of the Red Indians. Our civilisation 
is quite recent when compared \dth the antiquity 
of man and the differentiation of human" tj’pe.s. 
Some of the ajicestors of the Great British people 
who are now in the vanguard of humanity were not 
mu^h advanced as depicted by Julius Cassar. Who 
could understand the great potentialities of the 
savages of Britain dressed in skins at their religious 
worship burning men alive to appease their gods ? 
No one acquainted with the ancestors of the Teutons 
would have anticipated for them their glorious 
contributions to music and metaphysics. Human 
potentiality is so great, and our knowledge of funda- 
mental racial differences so little, that the cruel 
repression and extermination of races is not the 
,part of wisdom. A little understanding of human 
nature and history will enable us to sympathise 
with the savage and the primitive, the barbarotis 
and the !>ackw.ir<I, and help us to see that they 
,al8o in their iirq-ierfert fashions are struggling 
towards that abiding city which shines in dazzling 
splendour up the steep and narrow way. Every 
pbople, every tribe however little advanced in its 
4itage of development, represents a certain psychic 
type or pattern. The interests of humanity require 
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that every type should be assisted and educated 
to its adequate expression and developmentr "No 
race li’i'cf to itself and no race dies to itself. Besides, 
the backwardness of races is due to environmental 
conditions, physical, social and cultural. Races 
show considerable powers of adaptation when an 
external stimulus is applied to them. 

Wii^n extermination is impossible, the powerful 
races of the "world adopt the second alternative of 

r f 

subordination. They act on t.he martini, spare the 
slave arid smash the rebel. The superior races of 
the world cannot have a clean conscience if they 
remember their dealings with the coloured osies on 
the Congo, in Brazil, in Peking at tlie time of the 
Boxer revolution, and in America to-day. We 
have had recently Lord Milner’s confession of faittu 
For him the British Umpire means the broiherhood 
of communities of like blood and the mastery of 
the British race over the non-British dependencies. 
Civilisation is not tlie suppression of races less 
capable of or kss advanced in culture by people 
of higher standing. GckI does not give us the right ^ 
to dt^siroy or enslave the weak and the unfit. One 
race may not be as cleviu* or as strong as another, 
and yet the highest idtjalism requires that we 
should give equality of opportunity even to unequal^ 
groups. We must respect the independence of 
every people and lead the backward ones to a fSl 
utilisation of the opportunities of their environment 
zM a ^'development of their distinctive natural^^ 
characteristics. 
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Racial fusion on a large scale is an impossibility, 
if it-^s to be achieved in a shq^t period bf time. 
For long centuries of social tradition and natural 
inheritance have produced marked divergencies of 
temperament, mentality and physique which cannot 
be destroyed at a stroke. Nor is it necessary to 
do^away with race individualities and differences to 
solve the race problem. Uniformity is npt the 
meaning of unity. ^ ^ 

In dealing with the problem of the conflict of the 
different racial groups, Hinduism adopted'the only 
safe course of democracy, viz. that each racial 
group should be allowed to develop the best in it 
without impeding the progress of others. Every 
historical group is unique and specific and has an 
ultimate value, and the highest morality requires 
that we should respect its individuality. Caste, on 
its racial side, is the affirmation of the infinite 
diversity of human groups. Though the Vedic 
Aryans started their life in India with a rigid*and 
narrow outlook, regarding themselves as a sort of 
chosen people, they soon became universal in 
intention and developed an ethical code applicable 
to the whole of humanity, a manavadhanna. Those 
who tried to bring together different races in India 
% aare worshipped as the makers of the Hindu society. 
Rama used the aboriginal tribes in the work of 
cTvilising the South. He brought together the 
Aryans and the non-Aryans, and so did Kr§na and 
•Buddha. * 

When the aboriginal tribes a«ad others accepted 

G 
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the Hindu standpoint they did not surrender their 
own individuality.but modified it as well as the 
Hindu spirit which they absorbed. The change is 
as much in the new group form as in the old ideal 
The tnbes were admitted into the larger life of 
Hinduism with the opportunities and the respon- 
sibilities which that life gave them, the oppor- 
tumties to share in the intellectual and cultural 
We of the Hindus and the responsibilities of contri- 
^ uting to Its thoughts, its moral advancement and 
Its spmtual worth-in short, to aU that makes a 
nations life. Each group dealt with the Hindu 
Ideas in its own characteristic way. We need not 
overrate the stagnation of the InginrSbes 
They were also raised above the welter of savagery 
and imbued with the spirit of gentleness. SheltLd 
n the same soil, bound together by common 
interests, evolving under the influence of common 
psychic and moral surroundings, the different com- 

bira^L in their level but 

of f!rt- “m if 

gin. Mr. Valentine Chirol remarks : " The ■ 
supple and subtle forces of Hinduism had already 

beliefs and customs of a vast variety of races into 
a com^eh^^ 3ufficiently elastic to sh^ , 
s^ffiLll f populations of India, and 

an!y » « ^ ®ndu ascend^; 

hdisciiminate racial amalgamation was not en-^ 

/»i/ia : Old and New (lo^r). pp. 
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couraged by the Hindu thinkers. The Hindu 
scrip iures recognised the rules* about food and 
.marriage which the different communifies were 
practising. What we regard as the lower castes 
have their owr taboos and customs, laws and 
beliefs which they have created for themselves in 
thfs course of ages. Every member of the group 
enters into the possession of the inhe«tance 
bequeathed. It is the law of use and^-bst that 
distinguishes one group from its neighbours. Caste 
is really custom.* Crude and false as the customs 
and beliefs of others may seem to us, w'e cannot 
deny that they help the community adopting theni 
to live at peace with itself and in harmony with 
others. It is a point of social honour for every 
member to many' w’ithin his own caste, and a 
"low” caste woman would refuse to marry one 
outside her caste, even if it be from a " higher ” 
one. 

Though the Hindu theory of ciistt? «Ioe.s not 
favour the indiscriminate crossing of men and 
• women, interbreeding has been practised, largely 
unconsciously, and the, (:‘s.sentiai differences of tribes 
were modified. Purely anthropological groups are 
found only among primitive and savage peoples, 
* Ad not in societies whicii play a part in the march 
o|» humanity. There has been a general infusion 
of foreign blood into the Hindu race, and within 
^ the race itself there has been a steady flow of blood 
"from ’ the Brahmin to the Cai.idala. Thfe inter- 
* lia kiilaw ksilain ity acrirain kalau! 
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mixture of blood has been carefully regulated by 
means of anulomaj-and pratiloma marriages, though 
the tendency to indiscriminate crossing was not 
encaurago-i. While Manu recommends marriages 
of members of the same caste (savarna) he tolerates 
marriages of men with women of the " lower castes ” 
(anuloma). Though he does not justify pratiloma 
marrisges, i.e. marriages of women of the "higher ’’ 
castes .with men of the "lower,” he describes the 
, various jtrogeny of such marriages." While they 
were not regarded as proper there is no doubt that 
they prevailed. Castes of a mixed type hav’e been 
formed in order to regularise the position of groups 
originally proceeding from marriages 'forbidden or 
discountenanced by custom or law but condoned 
after a time. Some of the groups which are to-day 
regarded as " untouchable ” are said to have arisen 
by indiscriminate crossing. 

While we arc dealing with this question, it may 
be ob.served that the Hindu system did not con- 
demn all crossing as mischievous. WTxen the stocks 
are of nearly the same level, crossing is highly - 
beneficial. The deplorable example of the Eurasians 
is frequently quoted, but then the two stocks 
happen to be widely different. Be.sides, the circum- 
stances w'hich accompany their birth and trainiifg. 
Will damage the best of men. The white man who 
seduces an Indian nearly always abandons hw 
when she becomes a mother, and the child coming' 
into the world as the product of debauchery, badly* 
nourished and much despised, grows up generally 
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in, conditions which are not very desirable. Not 
only inheritance but environment also counts. 

■ Yet the principle of savarna marriages is not 
unsound. It is a difficult question to decide 
whether the influence of heredity is so great as to 
justify savarna marriages only. The question of 
nature versus nurture is still hotly debated. Demo- 
crats are quite certain that it is not blue bibod or 
inherited traits that make for the 5.;:p: ri.(»rity of the 
upper classes. The Hindu view, howeveii has the 
support of ancient Greek thought and modern 
science. The Greeks believed in heredity and 
actually developed a theory of race betterment by 
the weeding out of inferior strains and the multi- 
plication of the superior ones. As early as the 
sixth century b.c. the Greek poet (Theognis of 
Megara) wrote, " We look for rams and asses and 
stallions of good stock, and one believes that good 
will come from good ; yet a good man minds not 
to wed the evil daughter of an evil sire. . . . 
Marvel not that the stock of our folk is tarnished, 
for the good is mingling with the base.’’ We are 
all familiar with Plato’s views of biological .selection 
as the best method of race improvement. Aristotle 
also believed that the state should er. Nfuragc the 
increase of superior tjq)es. There has been during 
iihe eighteenth century an increasing insistence on 
the natural equality of men. Adopting the views 
of Locke and Rousseau, the thinkers of French and 
American Declarations of Independence, Buckie 
held that men were moulded by their environments 
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as so r^uch soft clay. Modern science, however, 
holds that this vihw exaggerates the influence of 
the environment. Progress does not depend on a- 
mere change of surroundings. Darwin’s teaching 
that evolution proceeds by heredity was taken up 
by Galton and other biologists like Weismann and 
De Vries, and the science of eugenics rests to-daynan 
somev^at safe and sound foundations. The mar- 
vellous'pofency of the germ-plasm is shown by care- 
fully isolating and protecting it against external 
influences when it steadily follows its predetermined 
course. Even when interfered with, it tends^to 
overcome the opposition and resume its normal 
course. Every cell of our body contains tiny 
cliTr’.no.soines, which practically determine our being, 
height and weight, form and colour, nervous organi- 
sation and vital energy, temperament and intelli- 
gence. Half the number of chromosomes in every 
cell of our body comes from the father and half 
from the mother, and they transmit to us most 
faithfully the qualities of our parents. Any stu- 
pidity or insanity of our parents, grandparents 
or great-grandparents will be transmitted to our 
children and our children’s children. The Hindu 
thinkers, perhaps through a lucky intuition or an 
empirical generalisation, as.sumed the fact of heredity ' 
and encouraged marriages among those who are 
approximately the same type and quality. If q, 
m^ber of a first-class family marries another of 
poor antecedents the good inheritance of the one is 
debased by the bad inheritance of the other, with 
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the result that the child starts life with, a heavy 
handicap. If the parents are bf about _the same 
• class the child would be practically the equal of 
the parents.* Blood tells. We cannot make genius 
out of mediocrity or good ability out of inborn 
stupidity by all the aids of the environment. 

^It does not, however, mean that nature is all and 
nurture is nothing. The kind of nurture, depends 
on the group and its type. So long as *We had the 
caste system, both nature and nurture co-’operattd. • 
There is such a thing as social heredity. Each 
successive generation acquires by conscious effort 
the social acquisitions of the groups. 

* An interesting record of one Martin Kallakak appeared 
in the Popuiar Seknee Siftings the lither day .* ** 

Kallakak was a young soldier in the Kevohitionary War. 
His ancestry W5is excellent. But in the general laxity and 
abnormal social cc/nditions of war-time he forgot his noble 
blocxi He met a physically attractive but feehie-mindeci 
girl. The result of the meeting was a feeble-minded Iwy. 
This boy grew up and married a woman who w*as apparently 
of tlie saroe low s lock as liiinself. 'fhey produced numerous 
progeny. These children in turn , married cjfhers of their 
kind, and now for six generations this strain has been 
Since that night of dissipation long ago the 
population has augmented by 480 suuIh wlio trace 

their ancest.ry hack to ^^fartin K.dlakak and the nameless 
girl. Oi these* 143 liave Imm feeble-minded, 33 have betn 
imixiorai 3b illegitimate?, 3 epileptics, 3 criinlrmls and B 
l^rothel-keepers. The original Martin, however, after sowang 
this appalling crop oi wild oats» finally inarrieci a young 
Quaker woman of splendid talents and noble ancestry. 
From this muon there have been 496 direct desfcmlants. 

" Many of them have been governors, soldiers, one founder 
of a^eat university, doctors, lawyers, judges, fdiica*ow, 
“^land-hfiMers, and useful citizens and admirable parents 
prominent in eveiy’^ phase of social life. The last one in 
evidence is now a man of wealth^and inhuence/* 
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If w^want to prevent the suicide of the social 
order, some restrictions have to be observed with 
regard to the marital relations. Marriages should 
be, not necessarily in one’s own caste but among 
members of approximately the same level of culture 
and social development. For castes also degenerate. 
As sons are expected to follow the calling of tlTeir 
fathers,, superior individuals are not allowed to 
grow higher than the groups, and the inferior ones 
are not •allowed to sink lower into their proper 
scale. Caste, as it is, has not made room for high- 
born incompetents and low-born talents. While 
every attempt should be made to energise the weak 
and the lowly by education and moral suasion, 
indiscriminate marriage relations do not seem to 
be always desirable. 

Without creating great racial disturbances the 
Hindu spirit brought about a gradual racial har- 
mony. The synthesis of caste started as a social 
organisation of different ethnic types. There is no 
doubt that there are many animists who have not 
been assimilated by Hinduism. When Hindu India 
lost its independence its work of assimilation and 
reform stopped, though the present day Hindu 
leaders are slowly realising their responsibilities 
towards them. ‘ ' 

Caste was the answer of Hinduism to the forc»» 
pressing on it from outside. It was the instrument 
by,whi<;h Hinduism civilised the different trij)es it 
took in. Any group of people appearing exclusive 
in any sense is a caste. Whenever a group repre- 
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sents a type a caste arises. If a heresy is born in 
the bosom of the mother faith and if it spreads 
and produces a new type, a new caste arisfes. The 
Hindu Society has differentiated as many tjfpes as 
can be reasonably differentiated, and is prepared 
to accept new ones as they arise. It stands for the 
ordered complexity, the harmonised multiplicity, 
the many in one which is the clue to the structure 
of the universe. * • 

To-day many brilliant writers are warning us of 
a world-conflict of races. The rise of racial self- 
conhciousness is a peculiar phenomenon of our 
times. The coloured peoples are clamouring for a 
share in the control of the world. Those who are 
politically subject are demanding political freedom. 
The conflict between emigration and immigration 
countries is highly acute. When the weak, the 
ignorant and the slothful races were wiped out or 
subordinated, it was argued in defence of tliis 
method that the savage races and the primitive 
peoples could not expect to remain undisturbed in 
their habitat, for the world cannot afford to let 
fields lie fallow and ore remain undug, and if the 
chance occupants of resourceful area.s are too feeble 
and sluggish to develop them, their di-pl-u* ruent 
•ify people who can redeem the wa.ste places is 
jp<cessary and right. The mere fact that in the 
chance wanderings of the race, a particular tribe 
happened to pitch its tent on a diamond field^or 
an oil-well whose existence it has not guessed and 
whose use it has not understood, does not give that 
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tribe an exclusive claim to its possession. , No 
country belongs to itself. The needs of the world 
are the* paramount consideration. But this argu- 
ment is not applied to the present conditions. 
While the pressure of population draws masses of 
men from their countries to seek employment else- 
where, and while there are immense underpopulated 
areas requiring intelligent labour for the develop- 
ment 'of dheir resources, the adjustments are not 
allowed, to take place. America, Australia, South 
Africa, etc., are forbidden lands to the coloured 
people. Latin America is very sparsely populated, 
and might easily contain ten times its present 
number and increase its production to an almost 
unlimited extent. There are territories which thirst 
for population and others which are overflowing 
with it, and yet the pride of race and love of power 
are overriding all considerations of abstract justice 
and economic necessity. It is not my purpose here 
to deal with the practical difficulties in the way 
of an easy solution of the racial problem. They 
are great, but they can be solved only by the con-* 
sciousness of the earth as one great family and an 
endeavour to express this reality in all our relation- 
ships. We must work for a w'orld in which all 
races can blend and mingle, each retaining its specfaf 
characteristics and developing whatever is best in4fc 
Very early in the history of Hinduism, the castp 
distinctions came to mean the various stratifications 
into wkch the Hindu society settled. The coii^ 
fusion between the tribal and the occupational is 
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the,cause of the perpetuation of the old exclusive- 
ness of the tribal customs in the siill stringent rules 
which govern the constitution of each caste. Caste 
on its social side is a product of human organisation 
and not a mystery of divine appointment. It is 
an attempt to regulate society with a view to actual 
differences and ideal unit;/. The first reference to 
it is in the Purusa Sukta, where tiie different sections 
of society are regarded as the limbs of ithe* great 
self. Human society is an organic whole, the parts % 
of which are naturally dependent in such a way 
thaf each part in fulfilling its distinctive function 
conditions' the fulfilment of function by the rest, 
and is in turn conditioned by the fulfilment of its 
function by the rest. In this sense the whole is 
present in each part, while each part is indispensable 
to the whole. Every society consists of groups 
working for the fulfilment of the w'ants of the 
society. As the different groups work for a common 
end they are bound by a sense of unity and social 
brotherhood. The cultural and the spiritual, the 
* military and the political, the economic classes and 
the unskilled workers constitute the four-fold caste 
organisation. The different functions of the human 
life were clearly separated and their specific and 
■bcfmplernentary character was recognised. Each 
S^ote has its social purpose and function, its own 
code and .tradition. It is a close corporation 
equip]^d with a certain traditional and inde- 
pendent organisation, observing certain usages 
regarding food and marriage. Each group is free 
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to pursue its own aims free from interference by 
others. The functions of the different casteS were 
regarded as equally important to the well-being 
of the w’hole. The serenity of the teacher, the 
heroism of the tvarrior, the honesty of the business 
man, and the patience and energy of the worker all 
contribute to the social growth. Each has its «wn 
perfection. 

The-rules of caste bring about an adjustment of 
the diffepent groups in society. The Brahmins were 
allowed freedom and leisure to develop the spiritual 
ideals and broadcast them. They were freed from 
the cares of existence, as gifts to them by others 
were encouraged and even enjoined. They are said 
to be above class interests and prejudices, and to 
possess a wide and impartial vision. They are not 
in bondage to the State, though they are consulted 
by the State. The State, as one of the groups in 
society, was essentially military in its organisation. 
Its specific function was to preserve peace and 
order, and see to it that the different groups worked 
in harmony and no confusion of functions arose. * 
The Government was an executive organisation 
expected to carry out the best interests of the 
I^ople. The Brahmins, as the advisors of the 
Government, point out the true interests of society.'' 

The political and the economic life of the cojj^j^ 
munity is expected to derive its inspiration from 
the^ spintual. This principle saved the State from 
becoming a mere miUtary despotism. The sovereign 
power is not identified with the interests of the 
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governing classes but with those of the people at 
large. ' While dharma represents the totality*of the 
institutions by which the commonw'eal is* secured 
and the life of the people is carried on, Government 
is the political organisation which secures for all 
the conditions under which the best life can be 
dev«loped. The State did not include the other 
institutions, trade guilds, family life, etc., which 
were allowed freedom to manage their o^n affairs. 
It did not interfere with art, science and Religion, 
while it secured the external conditions of peace 
and* liberty necessary for them all. To-day, the 
functions ©f the State are practically unlimited, and 
embrace almost the whole of social life. 

In spite of its attachment to the principle of 
non-violence, Hindu society made room for a group 
dedicated to the use of force. As long as human 
nature is what it is, as long as society has not 
reached its highest level, we require the use of 
force. So long as society has individuals who are 
hostile to all order and peace, it has to develop 
•controls to check the anti-social elements. These 
anti-social forces gather together for revolt when 
the structure of society is shaken by war or internal 
dissensions. It is a great tribute to the relative 
■«#undness of the social structure in Great Britain, 
in^ll its strata, that the general strike which con- 
tinued for nine days was marked by such little 
criminality and rowdyism. 

• The economic group of the Vaisyas were Aquifed 
to suppress greed and realise the moral respon- 
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sibilities of wealth. Property is looked upon as an 
instruihent of seryice. In the great days of Hindu- 
ism, the possessor of property regarded it as a. 
social trust and undertook the education, the 
medical relief, the water supply and the amuse- 
ments of the community. Unfortunately at the 
present day in almost all parts of the world, the 
strain, of money-making has been so great that 
many, people are breaking down under it. Love of 
wealth is disrupting social life and is tending to a 
suppression of the spiritual. Wealth has become 
a means of self-indulgence, and universal greed is 
the cause of much meanness and cruelty., which we 
find in the world. Hinduism has ho sympathy 
with the view that “ to mix religion and business 
is to spoil two good things.” We ought not to 
banish eternal values from life. 

The unskilled workers and the peasants form the 
proletariat. Thesf; castes are the actual living 
members of the social body each centred in itself 
and working along.side one another in co-operation. 
When a new group is taken into the fold of Hinduism, - 
it is affiliated with one of the four castes. Many of 
the races from outside were accepted as K§atriyas. 
Mr. Jackson writes : “ Those Indians indeed have a 
poor opinion of their country’s greatness who do- 
not realise how it has tamed and civilised 
nomads of Central Asia,* so that wild Turcoman 
tribes have been transformed into some of the most 
famous of the Rajput royal races.” > * 

< Indian Antiquary, January rgii. 
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The system of caste insists that the law of sock! 
Mfe should not be cold and cruel .competitiof!, but 
harmony and co-operation. Society is not'»a field 
of rivalry among individuals. The castes are not 
allowed to compete with one another. A man born 
in a particular group is trained to its manner, and 
will ^nd it extremely hard to adjust himself to a 
new way. Each man is said to have his <ewn 
specific nature (svabhava) fitting him for^hii^ own 
specific function (svadhanna),and changes of dharma 
or function are not encouraged. A sudden change 
of function when the nature is against its proper 
fulfilment may simply destroy the individuality of 
the being. We may wish to change or modify our 
particular mode of being, but we have not the power 
to effect it. Nature cannot be hurried by our 
desires. The four castes repre.sent men of thought, 
men of action, men of feeling, and others in whom 
none of these is highly developed.* Of counse, 
these are the dominant and not the exclusive char- 
acters, and there are all sorts of permutations and 
combinations of them which constitute adultera- 
tions (sankara) and mixture (miirajati). The author 
of the Bhagavadgttd believes that the divisions of 
caste are in accordance vnth each man’s character 
an^ aptitude.* Karma is adapted to guija, and our 
qualities in nature can be altered only gradually. 
Smce we cannot determine in each individual case 

^ Cp. .'dso, Widguno hraiinianu viinial.i ksulriyastii raju- 
igunah 

tamogunah tatha vaiAi::*; r-rr.ty.':'.'.;; t”.:.-. 

* iii. 21 ; xvii. 13, 41. 45-O. 
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what the aptitudes of the individuals are, heredity 
and tfhining are,used to fix the calling. Xhdugh 
the fuiKtions were regarded as hereditary, excep- 
tions were freely allowed. We can learn even from 
lowly persons. All people possess all qualities 
though in difierent degrees. The Brahmin has in 
him the possibilities of a warrior. The rsis oj, old 
wero- agriculturists and sometimes warriors too. 

The' caste idea of vocation as service, with its 
traditions and spiritual aims, never encouraged the 
notion of work as a degrading servitude to be done 
grudgingly and purely from the economic mqtive. 
The perfecting of its specific function is tjie spiritual 
aim which each vocational group “set to itself. 
The worker has the fulfilment of his being through 
and in his work. According to the Bhagavadgita, 
one obtains perfection if one does one’s duty in the 
proper spirit of non-attachment. The cant of the 
preacher who appeals to us for the deep-sea fisher- 
men on the ground that they daily risk their lives, 
that other people may have fish for their breakfasts, 
ignores the effect of the work on the worker. They- 
go to sea not for us and our breakfasts but for the 
satisfaction of their being. Our convenience is an 
accident of their labours. Happily the world is so 
arranged that each man’s good turns out to Jag 
the good of others. The loss of artistic vitahty 
has affected much our industrial population." A 
building craftsman of the old days had fewSr 
pdliticdl rights, less pay and less comfort tdo, bat 
he was more happy as he enjoyed his work. Our 
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workers who enjoy votes will call him a slave 
sirhply because he did not go J:o the balTot-box. 
But his work was the expression of his life. The 
worker, whether a mason or a bricklayer, black- 
smith or carpenter, was a member of a great 
co-operative group initiated into the secrets of his 
crait at an impressionable age. He was dominated 
by the impulse to create beauty. Specialisation has 
robbed the worker of pride in craft, ^'brk has 
now become business, and the worker wants to 
escape from it and seeks his pleasure outside in 
cinamas and music-halls. While the social aspira- 
tions of the working classes for a fuller life are quite 
legitimate, there is unfortunately an increasing 
tendency to interpret welfare in terms of wealth. 
The claims of materialism are more insistent in the 
present vision of social betterment. The improve- 
ment of human nature is the true goal of all 
endeavour, though this certainly requires an indis- 
pensable minimum of comfort to which the worker 
is entitled. 

We are now face to face with class conflicts: 
There has grown up an intense class consciousness 
with elements of suspicion and hatred, envy and 
jealousy. We are no more content to bring up 
%oiur children in our own manner of life, but are 
insisting that all doors must be opened to those 
^equipped with knowledge. The difficulties are due 
to the fact that some occupations are economically 
Biore*paying, and all wish to knock at the paying 
doors. Democracy is so interpreted' as to justify 
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not only the very legitimate aspiration to bring 
about a more equitable distribution of wealth, but 
also the*increasing tendency for a levelling down, 
of ail talent. This is not possible. There will 
always be men of ability who lead and direct, and 
others who will obey and follow. Brains and char- 
acter will come to the top, and within the frame- 
work raf democracy we shall have an aristocracy of 
direction. ^ It is not true that all men are born 
equal in .every way, and everyone is equally fit to 
govern the country or till the ground. The func- 
tional diversities of workers cannot be suppressed. 
Every line of development is specific and exclusive. 
If we wish to pursue one we shall have to turn 
our attention away from others. While we should 
remove the oppressive restrictions, dispel the 
ignorance of the masses, increase their self-respect, 
and open to them opportunities of higher life, we 
should not be under the illusion that we can abolish 
the distinctions of the genius and the fool, the able 
organiser and the submissive worker. Modem 
dem«x;racies tend to make us’ all mere “human 
beings,” but such beings exist nowhere. 

India has to face in the near future the perils 
of industrialism. In factory labour where men are 
mechanised, where they have little to do with th* » 
finished product, and cannot take any pleasure jn 
its production, work is mere labour, and it does 
not satisfy the soul. If such mechanical work^ 
cannot be done by machines, if men have to do itp 
the less of it they have to do the better for them. 
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The more the work tends to become mechanical 
■ and monotonous, the more necessary is it that the 
worker should have larger leisure and «, better 
equipment for the intelligent use of it. The standard 
of employment must be raised not merely in wages, 
but in welfare. Mechanical work should be econo- 
mi(;?Hy more paying than even that of the artist 
or the statesman. For in the latter case w^rk is 
its own reward. In ancient India the highest kind 
of work, that of preserving the treasures of spiritual 
knowledge, was the least paid. The Brahmin had 
noi .political power or material wealth. I think 
there is gpme justice in this arrangement, which 
shows greater sympathy for those whose work is 
soul-deadening. We have also to remember that 
' the economic factor is not the most important in a 
man’s life. A man’s rank is not to be determined 
by his economic position. Gambling peers are not 
higher than honest artisans. The exaltation of the 
economic will lead to a steady degradation of 
character. Again, we should not forget that the 
• individuals who constitute the nation cannot all 
pursue the one occupation of political leadership 
or military power, but will be distributed into 
many employments, and these will tend to create 
..(^stinctive habits and sympatliies. Though there 
may be transfers from one group to another, they 
"are not likely to be numerous. 

' We are not so certain to-day as we w'ere a century 
,igo that the individualistic conception ofsodlety 
is the last word in social theory. The moral 
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advantages of the spiritual view of society as an 
organic* whole are. receiving greater attention. ' A 
living ccfmmunity is not a loose federation of com- 
peting groups of traders and teachers, bankers 
and lawyers, farmers and weavers, each competing 
against all the rest for higher wages and better 
conditions. If the members of the different groups 
are tt) realise their potentialities, they must share 
a certdn eommunity of feeling, a sense of belonging 
together 4or good or evil. There is much to be said 
from this point of view for the system of caste which 
adheres to the organic view of society and sub- 
stitutes for the criterion of economic success and 
cx}>edicncy a rule of life which is superior to the 
indi\'iduars interests and desires. Service of one’s 
fellows is a religious obligation. To repudiate it is ' 
impiety. 

Democracy is not the standardising of everyone 
si» as to obliterate all peculiarity. We cannot put 
our souls in uniform. That would be dii t.do-'-sl.dp. 
Democracy requires the equal right of ail to the 
deveiopment of such capacity for good as nature « 
has endowed them with. If we believe that every 
type means something final, incarnating a unique 
po.ssibility, to destroy a type will be to create a 
void in the scheme of the world. Democracy 
should promote all values created by the mind. 
Each kind of service is equally important for the 
whole.^ Society is a living organism, one in origin 
and purpo.-ie though manifold in its operitioi* 
There can be no real freedom in any section or class 
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in a society so long as others are in bondage. It 
is a truly democratic ideal tha* is uttered* in the 
■ words, “ May all cross safely the difficult places of 
life, may all see the face of happiness, may all 
reach that right knowledge, may all rejoice every- 
where.” » While the system of caste is not a 
democracy in the pursuit of wealth or happiness, 
it is a democracy so far as the spiritual valuSs are 
concerned, for it recognises that every s»ul*has in 
it something transcendent and incapable of grada- 
tions, and it places all beings on a common level 
regardless of distinctions of rank and status, and 
insists that every individual must be afforded the 
opportunity to manifest the unique in him. Eco- 
nomically we are a co-operative concern or brother- 
hood where we give according to our capacity and 
take according to our needs. Politically we enjoy 
equal rights in the sight of law, and these two enable 
us to attain true spiritual freedom. A just organi- 
sation of society will be based on spiritual liberty, 
political equality and economic fraternity. 

In the social order we find that one dominant 
group invariably subordinates others. Under the 
feudal constitution of society the exercise of the 
military function w’as most esteemed. In modem 
'Capitalist organisations wealth dominates. In the 
.Hindu scheme the cultural forms the highest and 
the economic the lowest, for the cultural and the 
spirihial are ends in themselves and are not pursued 

' sarvas taratu durgapi sarvo hhadrSiji jKi^yatu 
sarvas tad biiddhim Hpimtu sarvas sart-atra nandatu. 
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for the^sake of anything else. The highest in the 
social hierarchy is 'the true Brahmin, in whom we 
find a complete union of opposites, a self-sacrifice' 
which is true freedom, a perfect self-control which is 
perfect service, absence of personal ambition along 
with the most intense devotion to the world. The 
valiant knight, the ksatriya hero, is not the ideal 
of India, for he has not the vision of the whole. 
He identifies himself with one part as against 
another. ' He has always something opposed to 
him which he aims at overpowering. The Brahmin 
sage who sees the whole of life stands above parties 
and is centred in the whole surv’eying,all manifes- 
tations. He would be untrue to himself if he 
identified himself with one part as against another. 

If he does not fight it is not because he rejects all 
fighting as futile, but because he has finished his 
fights. He has overcome all dissensions between 
himself and the world and is now at rest. Both 
Buddha and Christ were tempted by the Evil One, 
who had to be defeated before they could obtain 
freedom. Maitri or friendliness to all is the chief 
quality of the Brahmin,* and most of us cannot 
attain to it except by gradual steps. The good 
fighter is the preliminary to the wise sage. He 
who fights gallantly as a warrior gains practica'i' 
insight through the battlefield and becomes matifre*^ 
for the divine peace of wisdom. Courage on the- 
battlefield manifested in giving and receiving 

* Cp, maitri kanna namastesii brSbmanasjra uttaEiaim 
dbaiiam. 
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wounds, in dealing death and frankly meeting it, 
is praised by Aristotle and many militarists. The 
. willingness to sacrifice one's life is the m&k of the 
superior person. Courage becomes the cliief virtue 
of the K§atriya, but this type is not the highest, 
for Ksatriya valour, however sublimated, is the 
expression of the primitive in us. We shall have 
wars and soldiers so long as the brute in' us is 
untamed. Even the highly civilised ir^n ’become 
brutal at times. The tendency to cruelty is 
repressed in them rather than outgrown. 

In those awful moments of life when the soul 
stands fa<cing a great wrong and is tom with anguish 
and indignalion the K$atriya exclaims : " Now you 
shan’t do that ; I’ll kill you,” and the true Brahmin 
will say, “ Do not do that ; I would rather die.” 
The higher the man, the fewer are his rights and 
the more numerous his duties. 

Wliile the dreamer wishes to see his ideals realised 
immediately and entirely, the Hindu code insists 
on a gradual transformation. It takes note of the 
laws and conditions of reality. The misguided 
Mealist is shocked by the imperfections of man, 
is exasperated by the slow progress achieved, attri- 
butes to all his own enthusiasm for ideals, dreams 
- short cuts to the millennium, and thus joins the 
^ forces of revolt. The State looks upon him as a 
danger to society. By protesting against the checks 
and controls he leaves society open to the assaults 
bf anarchy. The wise plan is to keep our feet on 
earth and our eyes steady on the stars. Ideals have 
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to be realised through the common clay of human 
nature, of which the high and the low, the wise and 
the fooIiSh are made. If all men were wise, life , 
would be a simple task ; but as men are attempting 
to be wise with varying degrees of success, the 
problems of human life have the character they 
possess. The Hindu thinkers distinguish betw'een 
the less evolved in w'hom the powers of self-analysis 
and self-direction have not arisen, and the more 
evolved or the twice-bom who were graded into 
the three classes of Brahmin, Ksatriya and Vaisya. 
The different castes represent members at diffenent 
stages on the road to self-realisation. -However 
lowly a man may be, he can raise himself sooner 
or later by the normal process of evolution to the 
highest level and obtain freedom from the vicissi- 
tudes of time. Room and time are found for each 
to take his natural level, and everyone who shows 
a tendency to rise is lifted to the level of his highest 
uq:c.-ity. 

Distinctions soon began to be made among the 
different ot i and the privileges and re- 

strictions caused the degradation of some groups. 
Whenever the hierarchical conception tended to 
endanger the spiritual status and equality of the 
different classes, protests w-ere uttered. Ail irrational - 
snobbery was denounced. An artisan is as much 
a civilised man as a warrior. In the early days of 
thejiuman race, it is said, there were no class" 
distinctions, since all are bom from the Supreme.^ 

• sarv am brShmam idam jagat. MahShkSrata. iianti, p. 186. 
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According to tlie firiiti, the fishermen, the slaves 
and the gamblers are all divine.^ The Bhdgavata 
makes out that tliexe is only one class even** as there 
is only one God. Mann sa 3 ’s that all men are bom 
unregenerate (siidra) by the first or physical birth, 
blit become regenerate (dvija) by the second or 
spintual birth. Caste is a question of character. 
'' One becomes a Brahmin his deeds rrot by 
his family or birth : even a Candala is a ,JBrahniin if 
he is of pure character.'’^- Some of the great rsis 
worshipped by the Brahmins are half-castes and 
h\i)rids. Vasistha was born of a prostitute, Vyasa 
of a fiilierwonien, Para^ara of a Candrda girl 3 
Conduct counts and not birth. So far as the attain- 
ment of perfection is c^mcerned, even the low '' 
castes can attain as iniich as the “ high." Krsna 
says in the Bhagavadgtta, " Those wlio take refuge 
ill me even of inferior birth, women and v^iidras, 
they also attain the highest stated’ 4 ** The out- 
casts who J;i*ive are entitled to get tin? 

saving knowledge tlixougli the name of God ; 
women, Siidras and degraded Brahmins arc entitled 
to get it through tlie Taiitras."5 The passion for 
perfection burns with as keen a flame in the destitute 

* Bralimada^a brail madasa brahmaiveme kitavili. 

■ » ix. 14. 48. 

gaaikagarb!iasailil)hritcj vasi^tha^ ca nialiSmiinitii 
tapasa brahmaiiii jStalji samskaras tatra kSraiiaih 
jatau vyisastii kaivarlyatt svapakylts tii 
bahavo'iiyepi vipratvara, prapta ye purvatn advijSli. 

* lx. 32. ' • 

* aiityaJS pi ye bbaktS iiSniajMnadhiklrinah 
strilildrabrahinabaricIhiinSm taut raj ftaimdhikaritS. 
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as well as the opulent, the weak as well as the 
strong/ Love is not the possession of a class; nor 
is imagiEative piety a commodity to be bought in. 
markets. Social distinctions disappear so far as 
these gifts go. 

While wc all are entitled to perfection, different 
people are allowed to use the methods which have 
come, down to them through their own group 
forms. . TJje three upper castes are entitled to 
^ obtain perfection through the performance of Vedic 
.sacrifices which the fourth is not allowed to do. 
Upanayana or initiation ceremony and Vedic study 
were denied to them. Society was perhaps anxious 
to preser\’e its useful members from losing their heads 
over them. Saving knowledge can be gained apart 
from Vedic study and rights. Saihkara allows that 
Sudras like Sflta and Vidura obtained the highest 
knowledge by virtue of their previous life. Through 
a study of the Epics and the PurSnas, through 
meditation (japa), fasting (upavasa), and worship 
ot (iod (pfija) one can attain the Supreme. Every 
man from the simple fact of his manhood (puru- ' 
.^amatra saihbandhibhih) is capable of reaching 
iwrfection.* 

The struggle for equality has been with us from 
the beginning of India’s history. We have on»^ 
evidence of it in the feud between Va^iifha, the ^ 
pillar of orthodoxy and the enemy of all innovation, 
and Viivamitra, the leader of the progressives and' 
the champion of freedom and liberty. While the con- 
« Sartikara on Btahtm Sulra, iii. 4. 38, 
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seirative Vaii^tha wanted the Vedic religion to be 
confined solely to the Aryans, Viivaniitra tried to 
nniversalise it. The movement of the iTpanisads 
was in spirit a democratic one. Buddhism, as is 
well known, undermines all hierarchical ideas. 
Sariikara’s philosophy was essentially democratic, 
and Ramanuja honoured members of the Sudra 
and the Pancama classes as Alvars. ’ 

The Vedic rule of life was confined to«the” people 
who developed under the stimulus of experience 
recorded in the Vedas. Its forms are singularly 
well marked in type, and those of others w’ere 
sufficiently unlike them so as to justify a distinction. 
Each group was allowed to work out its life un- 
fettered by alien ideas which might confuse or 
obliterate its aim. But soon these special forms 
were regarded as a sort of spiritual monopoly, and 
ideas of superiority and inferiority developed. The 
institution of caste came into being for the dc 
ment of society (lokanfim tu vivrdhy artham),* and 
the welfare of society to-day demands a breaking 
down of all suspicion of ir.o-jops.ly. With the 
general levelling up there will be a greater democra- 
tisation of the ideals. In the golden age only the 
Brahmins practised austerities, in the second both 
■MBrahmins and K§atriyas, in the third the three 
, upper classes, and in the fourth all the four classes. 
^In other words, the Hindu scriptures should be 
thrown open at the present day to al| jjeople 
irrespective of their caste or sex. 

• Manu, i. 12- 
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We are now at the end of our course. We see 
that the Hindu recognises one supreme spirit, though 
different ’names are given to it. In his social 
economy he has many castes, but one society. In 
the population there are many races and tribes, 
but all are bound together by one common spirit. 
Though many forms of marriage are permitted, there 
is OTuy one ideal aimed at. There is a unity of 
purpose' underlying the multitudinous ramifications. 

• It may perhaps be useful to conclude this course 
with a brief resume of the cential spirit of Hinduism 
and its application to the problems of religion and 
society. , 

The world which is a perpetual flow is not all. 
Hs subjection to law and tendency to perfection 
indicate that it is based on a spiritual reality which 
is not exhausted in any particular object or group 
of objects, God is tn the world, though not as the 
world. His creative activity is not confined to the 
significant stages in the evolutionary process. He 
does not merely intervene to create life or con- 
sciousness, but is working continuously. There is 
no dualism of the natural and the supernatural 
The sptntual is an emergent of the natural in which 
It IS rooted. The Hindu spirit is that attitude 
towards life which regards the endless variety ofw- 
the visible and the temporal world as sustained 
and supported by the invisible and eternal spirit. 

Evil, error and ugliness are not ultimate, Evil"^ 
has reference to the distance which good ha's to 

traverse. Ugliness is half-way to beauty. Error 

% 
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is a stage on the road to truth. They have all to 
be outgrown. No view is so utterly erroneous, no 
, man is so absolutely evil as to dcsen'c complete 
castigation. If one human soul fails to reach its 
divine destiny, to that extent the universe is a 
failure. As every soul is unlike all others in the 
world, the destruction of even the most wicked 
soul will create a void in God’s scheme. There is 
no Hell, for that means there is a place ^yh-ere God 
is not, and there are sins which exceed^ his love. 
If the infinite love of God is not a myth, universal 
salvation is a certainty. But until it is achieved, 
we shall* have error and imperfection. In a con- 
tinuously evolving universe evil and error are 
inevitable, though they are gradually diminishing. 

In religion, Hinduism takes its stand on a life 
of .spirit, and affirms that the theological expressions 
of religious experience are bound to bo varied. 
One metaphor succeeds anotluT in the history of 
theology until God is felt a.s the central reality in 
the life of man and tire world. Hinduism repudi- 
ates the belief resulting from a du.alistic attitude that 
the plants in ray garden are of God, while those 
in my neighbour’s are weeds planted fay the Devil 
which we should destroy at any cost. On the 
principle that the best is not the enemy of the good, 
Hinduism accepts all forms of belief and lifts them 
to a higher level. The cure for error is not the 
’stake or the cudgel, not force or persecution, but 
the quiet diffusion of light. 

In practical religion, Hinduism recognises that 
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there are those who wish to see God face to face, 
others who delight in the endeavour to know fhe 
truth ofrit all. Some find peace in action, others, 
in non-action. A comprehensive religion guides 
each along his path to the common goal, as all woo 
the same goddess though with different gifts. We 
must not give supreme and sole importance to 4>ur 
specialty. Perfection can be attained as a celibate, 
or a house-holder, or an anchorite. A rigid uniform 
outlook i]j w’rong. The saintliness of the holy man 
does not render the steadfastness of the devoted 
wife or the simple innocence of the child superfluous. 

The perfection of every type is divine. “.Whatso- 
ever is glorious, good, beautiful and mighty, under- 
stand that it goes forth from out of a fragment 
of my splendour.” » * 

The law of Karma tells us that the individual 
life is not a term, but a series. Fresh opportunities 
will be open to us until we reach the end of the 
journey. The historical forms we assume will 
depend on our wrork in the past. Heaven and Hell 
are higher and lower stages in one continuous * 
movement. They are not external to the experi- 
encing individuals. Purification is by means of 
purgation. The wages of sin is suffering. We 
need not regard sin as original and virtue aj^ 
vicarious. We should do our duty in that st^e 
of life to which we happen to be called. Most of us 
have not a free hand in selecting our vocation.* 
Freeaorn consists in making the best of whal wS 

» Bhagmaigim, x. 41. 
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have, our parentage, our physical nature and mental 
giffs. • Every kind of capacity, eyery form 0! voca- 
tion, if rightly used, will lead us to the ceiftre. 

While the ideal of monogamy is held up as the 
best means for a complete mental and spiritual as 
well as physical understanding between husband 
and* wife, other forms were permitted in view of 
the conditions of people with different ideals and 
interests, habits and desires. A happy, nlUrriage 
requires to be made by slow steps and with much 
patient effort. If incompatibility of temper is 
enough to justify divorce, many of us will be 
divorced.* While women’s functions are distin- 
guished from those of men, there is no suggestion 
of their inferiority. 

While caste has resulted in much evil, there are 
some sound principles underlying it. Our attitude 
to those whom we are pleased to call primitive 
must be one of S3nnpathy. The task of the civilised 
is to respect and foster the live impulses of backward 
communities and not destroy them. Society is an 
organism of different grades, and human activities 
differ in kind and significance. But eacli of them 
is of value so long as it serves the common end. 
Every type has its own nature which should be 
^owed. No one can be at the same time a 
jperfect saint, a perfect artist, and a perfect 
philosopher. Every definite tj'pe is limited by 
boundaries which deprive it of other possibilffies. 
Tl&e worker should realise his potentialities through 
his work, and should perform it in a spirit of service 
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to the common weal. Work is craftsmanship and 
sendee.'^ Our class conflicts are due to th« f5.ct 
that a ?rarm living sense of unity does not bind, 
together the different groups. 

These are some of the central principles of the 
Hindu faith. If Hinduism lives to-day, it is due 
to them, but it lives so little. Listlessness reigns 
nownvliere life was once like a bubbling spring. 
We are tp-day drifting, not advancing, waiting for 
the future to turn up. There is a lack of vitality, 
a spiritual flagging. Owing to our political vicissi- 
tudes, we ignored the law of growth. In the great 
days of Hindu civilisation it was quick .with life, 
crossing the seas, planting colonies, teaching the 
world as well as learning from it. In sciences and 
arts, in trade and commerce it was not behind the 
most advanced nations of the world till the middle 
of this millennium. To-day we seem to be afraid 
of ourselvCvS, and are therefore clinging to the shell 
of our religion for self-preservation. The envelope 
by which we try to protect life checks its expansion. 
The bark which protects the interior of a tree must 
be as living as that which it contains. It must not 
stifle the tree’.s growth, but must expand in response 
to the inner compulsion. An institution appro- 
priate and wholesome for one stage of humaji 
(Ivveh.-nr.K.rit becomes inadequate and even dan-., 
gerous when another stage has been reached. The 
cry of conservatism “it has always been thus" 
ignores the fundamentals of the theory of relativiCy 
in philosophy and practice, in taste and morals, 
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ill politics and society, of which the ancient Hindns 
liacl .!» clear grasp. The notioii^that in Incfia time 
Jias stood still for imccunted centuries, and nought 
has been changiti since the primeval sea dried up, 
is altogether wrong. While there has been con- 
tinuity with the past, there has also been progress. 
Tlie*Upaiiisads are products of a perfectly spiritual 
iiiovenient which iinplicitly superseded the cruder 
ceremonial religion of the Vedas. When^^th^* move- 
ment of the Upanisads became lost in ♦dogmatic 
controversies, when the fever of disputes and dia- 
lectics liilkd tlie free spirit of religion, Buddhism 
called iijiiDii the people to adhere to the simplicity 
of truth and the majesty of the moral law. About 
tint same period, when canonical culture and useless 
learning made religion inhuman scholasticism, and 
filkd those learned in this difficult trifling with 
ridiculous pride, the Bhagavadgftd opened the gates 
of iieaven to all tliosc? who are pure in lieart. Wlieii 
the ritualists succeeded in imprisoning the living 
faith in rigid creeds, tlie true prophets of the spirit, 
tile S^aiva and the Vaisnava saints, and the theo- 
logians like Saiiikara and Ramanuja, summoutd the 
people to the worship of the living God. The 
influence of I^Iadhva and Caitanya, Basava and 
J^amananda, Kabir and Nanak is not inconsiderable. 
^Th€r€ has been no such thing as a uniform >hi^ir?r.nry 
unalterable Hinduism wliether in point of belief or 
practiccf Hinduism is a movement, not a p^»shi«*n ; 
a process, not a result ; a growing tradition, n<4 a 
fixed revelation, ' Its past history encourages us 
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to believe that it will be found equal to any 
emergehcy that the future may throw up, whether 
on the fteld of thought or of historj’. 

After a long winter of some centuries, we are 
to-day in one of the creative pc-riods of Hinduism. 
We are beginning to look upon our ancient faith 
with fresh eyc.s. We feel that our society is k a 
condition of unstable equilibrium. There is much 
wood thaUs dead and diseased that has to be cleared 
away. I.i-ader.s of Hindu thought and practice are 
convinced that the times require, not a surrender 
of the basic principles of Hinduism, but a restate- 
ment of them with special reference to the needs 
of a more complex and mobile social order. Such 
an attempt will only be the repetition of a proces.s 
which has occurred a number of times in the his- ' 
toiy of Hinduism. The work of readjustment is in 
process, (irowth is slow when roots are deep. But 
ttK»se who light a little candle in the darkness will 
help to make the whole sky aflame. 
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By the same Author 


Indian Philosophy 

Bemy Btm. z Foh. 

Vf»L ! i^Rerised Edition) zss, VoL I! (Ramed Second Edition) 30?. 

“An intellectual achievement of the first rank, and may be r^arded 
as aiithciritative.” — Xew Statesman 

“ We arc fortunate in that Professor RadhakrishnaiT^is evidently 
deeply read in the philosophy of the West, and shows considerable 
acquaintance with genera! Western literature ; a happy blend of 
Kasteriw conceptions with Western terminology makes the' book 
intelligible ev^n to the inexpert, and, it need hardly be added, 
i n St ruct i ve . * * — T imes 


• The Bhagavadgita 

La. Cr. 8ro, io^. 6d. 

In the re-spiritualization of the world, the Bhagavadgita will have a 
considerable influence. Professor Radhakrishnan, the greatest living 
interpreter of Indian thought, and w'ho is equally at home in the 
European and Asiatic traditions of thought, provides an authoritative 
and inspiring guide to the? meaning and message of the Bhagavadgita. 
P 'Hus volume gives us the Sanscrit text, an English translation and 
an original commentary which may well become a classic on the 
subject. 


Religion and Society 

vAty 8t'o. , 05 . 

“t highly stimulating and dtuply satisfying book. If one wishes to 

se€*thc great problems that face rtumkind to-day through the eyes of 
one^tecQpd in both the wisdom of the East and the phibs^iphy of 
the West, there m probably no one mtm* competent to give m that 
iriHight ’than Professor Radhakrishnan.**“"*/iii|gi>er 


An Idealist View of Life 

By RADHAKRISHNAN . * 

f* HIBBERT i ECTI'RES, H)2g 

Demy Hm Revmd Second Edition Cloth los, bd. 

This hook contains the Hibbert Lectures delivered in London and 
Manchester under the title “An Idealist View of Life “ and is devoted 
to a vindication of the idealist attitude in a changing? world. After a 
brief survey of modern challenRe to religion, the proposed substitutes 
of naturalism, humanism, etc., are criticized. The main part of the 
hook deals with the outlines of a spiritual philosophy whi<jh is as 
much ^ipposed to scientific naturalism as to relifijious doitmatism. 
Speaking from the rich religious background of India, the author 
emphasizwft throughout the need for an adequate appreciation of the 
natural profilttdity of the human soul. 

Contemporary Indian Philosophy 

Edited by S, RADHAKRISHNAN and j. H. MUIRHEAD 
Demy Hvo, « 15 ^^ 

The great Vedanta tradition, combined with the stinudus to philo- 
sophic thought coming from contact with WesM-rn systems, has 
roused new interest in speculative philosophy on the continent of 
India, and much that is now being produced m the universities and 
elnewhere h coming to us with a stamp of its own and with an 
intrinsic importance for students of phifosophy. I'his volume is a* 
continuation of the series recently published in the library of 
Philosophy in Contemporary British and Contetiiporary American 
Philosophy and contains among others contributions from such well- 
kntwvn wrJter^ m Ralundranath Tagore, Das (kiptii, Riidhakrishnan, 
a Foreword by the General Editor of the Idhrary. 

Sense and Thought 

A SU1|»Y IN MYHTfOISV! 

Hv r.HhrrA HORT, VI.A., FhJ). 

Vfo7vn Kvi 6(1 

In MpixtBl amnectum with the Cloud of C.mknowing, the author 
ime»tigates the working of the mind in various types of" experiences, 
showing how sense and thought, cimarion and cognition, practice 
and shfory, t-.'-c* 'O;'.* . .is v’-td) m a-* sn religious expe- 
riences ; that 3f e-.s* h 0 . -it rvaotv prs-smts itself to man, 

hut that while secular experiences are partial, rtdigious experit^ftoes 
are whole experiences. 'Phe phenomenon of ecstasy is disciissecTas 
mm a normal nu>dr of thinking. She discusses the love of Goi, 
the cimcrption of <f<*d as law, the relation between the transcendent 
and the immanent, and concludes by shoiving that the eonceptkm 
of the Ab|olufe is mhereni in one type of Christianity. 
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